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REMINISCENCES OF MY SAILOR DAYS 


L. W. Burcu 


HE necessity of helping to fill the larder at home 
prompted me to apply for a position as an American Dis- 
trict Telegraph messenger in Detroit. In a short time I was 
engaged as messenger No. 10 at $2.50 per week. It was 
necessary for me to furnish a uniform and cap at the cost of 
$15.00. A. D. T. messengers were up to date in dress, clean- 
liness, and manners; they also had to be quick and intelligent. 
On a call to an office or a residence, it was obligatory that we 
run, and a mile run was not uncommon. We were timed 
from the moment of leaving until we returned and collected 
for our services on that basis. It was fine work, long hours, 
and plenty of overtime without extra pay. It was good ex- 
perience, as we were admitted to any and all business places, 
residences, city ball clubs, in fact everthing going on. 

I ran messages for Governor H. P. Baldwin, John J. 
Bagley, General Russell A. Alger, and other men of equal 
prominence; also for many big business men who were then 
widely known: Senator James McMillan, his brother Hugh 
McMillan, C. A. Strelinger, who was then a manager for 
T. B. Rayl and Company, and J. L. Hudson, who acted in 
like capacity for C. R. Mabley and Company. 

During my engagement as a messenger, J. U. McKenzie, 
a former station agent and telegrapher for the Grand Trunk 
Railroad at Mount Clemens, was superintendent of the 
American District Telegraph Company. The telephone was 
then being talked about, and one day we learned that Mr. 
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McKenzie, together with G. W. Balch, a board of trade 
operator, and Mr. Jackson, superintendent of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, were on their way to New York. 
We messengers were told that Mr. McKenzie would bring 
back an electrical instrument by the use of which he could 
not only talk to us but could see if our shoes were blacked, 
our faces clean, and our neckties on straight. Well, that 
meant a good deal to us boys. 

We used to communicate with Mr. McKenzie’s residence, 
which was about a mile and a half from the office by tele- 
graphing. When Mr, McKenzie came home, he brought 
with him two hard rubber handles with a bell-shaped mouth 
on one end and two binding posts on the other. Batteries 
were connected in the telegraph line, one binding post con- 
nected to the batteries and the other to the ground. When 
the circuit was completed and had been tested to see if it 
worked, we messengers were told to stand in line and each 
one was given a chance to talk to Mr. McKenzie at the other 
end of the line. 

In due time a switchboard was installed with ten tele- 
phones connected, among them one at Senator McMillan’s 
residence, one at Colonel F. O. Davenport’s residence, and 
one at Jacob Mann’s brewery. In the office of the brewery 
was a cuckoo clock, and everyone took the receiver off the 
hook at the hour to hear the clock strike. The thing which 
Mr. McKenzie brought from New York was a hand receiver 
such as we use today. We listened and talked through this 
one instrument. At that time the transmitter had not put in 
an appearance. 

I was put in charge of the telephone switchboard with 
another boy named Liggett. We began operating the switch- 
board with only ten phones connected, but we soon had a 
hundred phones in the exchange. I have always understood 
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that this was the first Bell telephone exchange to be operated 
west of New York. 

As the exchange grew, it was necessary to secure larger 
quarters, so a new location was found on the fifth floor in 
the telegraph block. After operating there for six months or 
more with the number of operators increasing all the time, 
Mr. Tallman, the superintendent came in one day with a 
young girl fifteen or sixteen years of age, and we learned 
that she was to be an operator. Well, we fellows talked it 
over; it did not go so well. I concluded to quit, so I told 
Major Tallman one day that I was through, that if a girl 
could do the job I was doing, I did not want the job. He 
tried to reason me out of my decision to quit, but it was no 
use. I quit. 

The running of messages took me down to the river front, 
to the shipping offices along the docks, among the schooners, 
tugs, and so on, and I was more apt to be tardy or hang out 
on those messages than any others. I was fascinated by the 
sights my eyes beheld; I loved to go aboard a schooner and 
scan her lofty spars. How I envied the sailors. Something 
was being awakened within me every time, and on every trip 
I saw something new. Out of a job as I was now, I natu- 
rally drifted down to the docks. 

In some way or other I got wind of a job. Captain J. W. 
Westcott, the marine reporter, wanted a boy. I think I read 
it in a want ad in the newspaper. I lost no time in getting 
down to Captain Westcott’s office. I met the captain, a short 
thick stocky sunburned man and told him my errand. 

“Sorry, my son, but I have hired a boy already.” 

I thanked him and replied: “I will leave my address and 


will call again if you like. Maybe something will turn up 
that will get me a job.” 
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He turned to his desk and picked up a block of paper, 
opened a cheap record book, and said: “Sit down here and 
copy this page of vessel names till I see what kind of a hand 
you sling.” 

I did as I was told and when finished, I handed it to him. 
He smiled, and turning to a young man about twenty-one 
years of age whom I afterwards came to know as W. B. 
Conroy, the night man, remarked: “Say, Bill, that is the 
kind of writing we want to make out our reports,” 

Turning to me he said: “Say, boy, you come down to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock.” I did and had a job that 
was a job, I thought. 

My duties here gave me an abundance of new expe- 
riences. The location of our office afforded us a clear view of 
Detroit River from Belle Isle to the bend of the river oppo- 
site Fort Wayne. All shipping from the upper and lower 
lake ports passed by our office window, and our business was 
to report all vessel passages to their owners or to newspapers 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Canada. This put me 
in touch with a great many sailing masters and their vessels, 
tugs, and barges of all kinds and descriptions. 

I can give no adequate description of my feelings as I 
viewed a beautiful three-and-aft schooner at close range, 
the lofty spars of the Annie M. Peterson, the beautiful pic- 
ture made by the Red, White and Blue in her gaudy paint, 
the style of the Emma L. Coyne, or the majestic appearance 
of the big black schooner Michigan. I could go on and make 
a long list of schooners with their one large square foresail 
and lofty raffes. Some carried a full complement of square 
sails for’d. I was always elated to see the little Chris Grover, 
a three-an’-after that was smaller than some of the fore-an’- 
afters, heave in sight. She was as pretty as a yacht and just 
as pleasing. Some of the larger steamships were a splendid 
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sight, and I would often try to stretch my imagination 
enough to make me think that they were ocean steamships. 

The big lake tugs that would tow the schooners through 
the rivers, that is, from Lake Huron through the St. Clair 
River, Lake St. Clair, and Detroit River into Lake Erie, 
and vice versa: how powerful they looked, and what a pic- 
turesque sight to see the Champion, captained by Byron 
Inman, come around Belle Isle with three or four big schoon- 
ers in tow. As a matter of fact, I saw the Champion pass 
Detroit with eleven vessels in tow, the largest number ever 
towed through the rivers. Then there were the Sweepstakes, 
the Masters, the Wilcox, the John Owen, the Oswego, and 
many others of more or less prominence. 

While working for Captain Westcott, word came one 
day that the captain’s son, a boy about seven years old, was 
lost at Marine City, where he had gone on a visit to his grand- 
father, It was reported that the boy was last seen on the 
dock. Captain Westcott secured the services of the revenue 
cutter Fessenden, which at the time was lying at anchor at 
the foot of Bates Street, Detroit. Hurried arrangements 
had to be made for help to take the place of Conroy the night 
man, who had gone on his vacation the day before. The man 
selected turned out to be a boozer and could not stand his 
watch. The mail, telegrams, and letters had to be delivered 
to the passing vessels and somebody had to do it. So I 
jumped into one of the small boats, we having two for this 
purpose, and went out on the river. This was a new job for 
me as I had never been called upon to do it before, although 
I had made trips with the other men as well as with Captain 
Westcott. I worked all day on the river and at night I had 
no time to look up a man for the job. In order to make it 
easier for me in the time waiting for the tows to come, I made 
a little boat fast to some piles on the Canadian side instead 
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of pulling to our dock each time. Being left to take care of 
the business, I felt the responsibility and wanted to do my 
duty. When Captain Westcott came back to the office, I 
had put in one stretch of sixty hours without any sleep. I did 
not make all the big fast vessels but I reported their passage, 
and the captain was astonished and pleased beyond measure. 
It did not hurt me any and my performance was well adver- 
tised all along the docks. 

The marine reporting business was very entertaining. 
The work was not the same every day except that reports 
had to be made at certain times daily. While out on the 
river intercepting vessels and steamers, a man had to keep 
his wits about him. It was dangerous work, sometimes very 
dangerous, and one could not tell just how he would come 
out at the end of the day. At times it was very exciting and 
at others uncomfortable, but on the whole very agreeable. 
We had many entertaining incidents. 

Joe Bedore, known by everybody around the flats and 
docks, kept a hotel at St. Clair Flats. Joe was nearly as 
wide as he was tall, heavy, thick set, and brown as a French- 
man could be. It so happened that “Joe’s Clubhouse” was 
at one end of the southeast bend. This southeast bend in the 
St. Clair River was undoubtedly put there by nature to pre- 
vent the river from rushing out and overflowing everything. 
Look on the map and you will see what a distinct reverse 
curve the river makes at this point. Well, let us return to 
Joe and his story. Joe used to keep a number of lanterns, 
hung from poles about four feet from the water, burning 
all night so that the big steamers and tugs could tell where 
this very low bulrush bank was in the night. One day Joe 
came into the office and inquired for Captain Westcott. The 
captain made himself known. 
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Joe offered his hand and said: “Well, Captain, hI’m 
Joe Bedore what keeps the lights on sou’east-bend.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Captain Westcott, “I know you quite 
well, Joe. What can I do for you?” 

“Well, you see, Captain, I want you to collect from the 
big boats what go by the bend. You know you collect for 
your range lights at Windmill Point. You can collect for me 
at the same time, eh?” 

“Well, no, Joe. You see I have a hard time to collect for 
my own lights, and besides I have no time to do it.” 

“Oh, sure you can, Captain. You go out in de little 
boat and talk to all the captains. You can collect for me at 
the same time.” 


“No, I would not like to take on any more work than I 
have now, Joe.” 

“Oh, no,” persisted Joe, “I tell you what I do widt you. 
I give you tree per cent. You see, you collect tree dollair. 
We give Pete Moullier, he’s de man what light the lamps, 
one dollair. I get one dollair. And you get one dollair.” 

A big laugh went up at this statement from all hands in 
the office, but Captain Westcott could not see his way clear 
to take on the work, even at Joe’s liberal offer of “three per 
cent.” 

As I have stated before, I was kept busy making out re- 
ports of vessel passages, and during the second season I used 
to write short articles for the marine editor of the Detroit 
Tribune. A new marine editor came down to the office one 
day and interviewed us in regard to the latest marine news. 
It so happened that Captain Wescott had just come in off 
the river and the captain of a large steamer had given him an 
account of a steamer having struck a schooner in Lake Hu- 
ron, the vessel sinking in sixty fathoms of water. Captain 
Westcott told the marine editor the whole story, giving the 
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names of the steamer and schooner, and stated in detail that 
the schooner was struck twenty feet “abaft the stem.” The 
article appeared the next afternoon in the Tribune. After 
giving the facts leading up to the catastrophe, it stated that 
the vessel had been struck twenty feet abaft the stern and 
sank in sixty fathoms of water. 

As you might guess, the marine editor got a laughing 
reception the next morning. After having the nautical terms 
he used explained to him, he turned to me and said: “Well, 
son, I don’t think I can learn this sailor’s phraseology very 
well, so you write up the news and your articles will make 
up our marine column.” Incidentally I did this up to the 
time I got a new job. 

Being of an inquiring mind, I used to wonder where these 
vessels all came from and where they went. I wanted to see 
what was beyond Belle Isle and Sandwich Point. 

One day George Elsie, the bookkeeper from the next 
office, came into our office and asked me if I would like to 
sail on a steamer, that is, if I wanted to be the clerk. I 
thought here would be my chance and I said I would like to 
but I did not know how to keep books. “Oh, well,” he re- 
plied, “I’ll soon teach you that. That is, enough to keep 
the accounts of a steamboat,” 

He then explained to me that Captain Welcome had 
bought the steamer Grace Grwmmond and was going to run 
her on a line between Saginaw, Bay City, and Alpena. I had 
never been away from home before, but as I had an uncle and 
aunt, Rev. Amos Crumb and wife, living in Bay City, it 
afforded me a contact that was helpful as the boat was not 
quite ready when I got there. 

In due time I went aboard the Grummond, was assigned 
a nice room, and everything seemed to be all right in every 
way. We ran on this line about three months when I was in- 
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formed that Captain Welcome had sold his boat. That was 
the end of that job. Now I had to get back to Detroit. In 
the marine reporting office I had become acquainted with a 
number of captains, among them Captain James Bennett, a 
fine young man, and I learned that the tug James Bennett 
was in port and was to leave then for Detroit. I found Cap- 
tain Jim and told him I wanted to get to Detroit, and he 
very considerately told me to get aboard the tug as soon as 
I could and we would be there in a day or two as we were to 
have a tow. 

It did not take me long to get aboard the tug and into a 
bunk and to sleep. The next morning when called to break- 
fast, I found myself out on Lake Huron. This was the sun- 
rise of my sailing experience. I did not have to work so I 
had lots of time to think and realize what it was all about. 
Arriving at Detroit I came ashore in the marine reporter’s 
boat and again landed without a job. 


THE STEAMER PEARL 


My partner (I have not said anything about him be- 
fore but I will have plenty to say about him later on) and I 
were down town one day and, knowing that I was out of a 
job, he said to me: “Why not go down to the foot of First 
Street, Ashley and Mitchell’s dock, and ship on the steamer 
Pearl? You know she runs from Cleveland to Mackinaw. 
Its a nice trip, and you will like it.” 

We had been partners for three or four years, and Johnny 
and I and the dog “Lion” were inseparable companions. 
John’s father had been steward of the Pearl up to this time. 
John had told me often of his experiences upon the steamer 
Marine City which plied between Detroit and Mackinaw and 
many things about Mackinaw. I was anxious to go there so 
I went aboard the Pearl and found a new steward was to 
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take her out this trip. I applied to him for a job in the cabin. 
I thought this was not much of an advancement but it was a 
beginning, He told me to bring my dunnage aboard, and 
after we had left the dock in arranging his crew, he asked 
me what I wanted to do. I did not know what I wanted to 
do but I had heard Johnny say that he was cabin watchman 
so I said, “cabin watchman.” “All right. You can hold down 
that job all right, I guess.” 

Now I did not know any more than the man in the moon 
about the job, but boys soon get acquainted, and I found two 
or three more in the gang that did not know any more about 
their jobs than I did. I quietly and slyly asked a few ques- 
tions about what was expected of a cabin watchman and I 
found that I was expected to make the rounds of the cabin 
and wait on the navigating crew in the pantry when they 
changed watch at twelve o’clock midnight. I worked or 
stood watch from six o’clock at night until seven o’clock in 
the morning and when we had a big passenger list, I had to 
wait on table at dinner time. The work was not hard. It was 
very much on the order of a servant and did not lead to any- 
thing that I was interested in. Consequently, I set about 
looking further ahead than just my job. 

The deck watchman stood the same watch that I did. On 
pleasant evenings I used to pay him a visit on deck and in- 
cidentally found out what his duties were. His job was more 
to my liking—there was more action in it for he was in the 
navigating crew. 

On our way up from Cleveland we were passing Fort 
Wayne and would soon be at Detroit. It so happened that 
on this last trip there had grown up some discontent and 
trouble between the cabin crew and the steward. At this time 
I found out that it was the general practice among stewards 
when trouble arose with a white crew to fire them and hire a 
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colored crew, and vice versa. We were all in the pantry talk- 
‘ing over our troubles. I say “ours,” though I had no part in 
it as the cabin watchman was not considered one of the wait- 
ing crew. But I was there to see and hear what was going 
on. At one stage of the conversation a young red-headed 
Irish lad said while partaking of a cup of coffee, “Ah to h—1 
with him!” meaning the steward. With that expression he 
threw his cup out of the window overboard and to further 
emphasize his contempt threw the saucer after it. 

This was so contemptible in my estimation that I im- 
mediately withdrew myself and went forward. Ascending 
the stairs to the pilot house I confronted the first mate, Mr. 
Fred Viney. 

“Well?” he said, looking at me as if to say, “What bus- 
iness have you coming up here?” 

“T came up here, Mr. Viney, to ask you for the job of 
deck watchman, sir.” (It had come to my ears that the old 
deck watchman was to quit and go ashore when we got to 
the dock, so I thought it time to go after the job.) 

“Ho, Ho,” he laughed. “You a deck watchman! You 
can’t hold that job down, you are too light.” 

“Well, sir,” I replied, “I am growing stronger every day 
and know the watchman’s duties. I am not afraid of the job.” 

“Well, I want a man for that job. It is not a boy’s job.” 

Let me go back a little way in my story. On a number of 
trips up we had carried a considerable amount of package 
freight for each port at which we touched. It was the duty 
of the captain to get his boat from port to port as quickly 
as possible. It was the duty of the first mate to unload and 
load as quickly as possible. It was the duty of the clerk to 
check all freight going ashore and coming aboard as quickly 
and correctly as possible. The mate’s crew would load the 
freight on hand trucks, the barrels were rolled out, and 
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things had to go like clock work, In order that the clerk 
might keep up his end, he had to have a man “call freight,” 
that is, call the names of the consignees and the packages and 
their contents so as to enable the clerk to check the box, bar- 
rel, crate, or whatever it was, off this list and the quicker it 
was done the less delay in the mate’s work. Incidentally, this 
“freight call” was supposed to be furnished by the first mate. 
I had done this work at different times when opportunity af- 
forded, just as a pastime, to the satisfaction of the mate and 
the clerk. 

So then, when the mate refused to consider my applica- 
tion for the job of deck watchman, I turned to him, looked 
him straight in the eye, and said: “You know, Mr. Viney, 
I can ‘call freight.’ ” 

This seemed to take hold of him and he replied by say- 
ing, “Well, I'll see.” 

I thanked him and went below. When we arrived at the 
dock, I was off duty so I went home and had a good sleep. 
On my way home I bought a pair of high top boots, a heavy 
pair of blue trousers, a blue sailor’s shirt, and a cap. Dressing 
up in this outfit to make me look as heavy and tough as possi- 
ble, I returned to the dock about five o’clock and took up a 
position near the warehouse door about ten feet from the 
Pearl’s for’d gangway. I wanted to be in sight if the mate 
should happen to want to see me. I had been seated about 
ten minutes when along came the old deck watchman saying 
that he was going to ship for another trip. My heart grew 
weak for a moment and then came back again. I kept my 
seat and waited. The crew was called to supper, but the old 
watchman did not go aboard. I thought: “You are not so 
sure of your job, so I'll stick.” In about twenty minutes who 
should show up on the gangplank but Billy Cain who had 
been promoted, I had heard, from wheelsman to second mate 
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and now was Mr. Cain. With a jerk of his thumb, pointing 
to the cabin, he said to me, “Get your supper.” I did not 
need a second invitation. I planted myself at the crew’s 
table blushing like a school girl, 

It did not take me long to consume all that was needed to 
satisfy me, as I was too excited to know what I was eating 
or how much. I soon made my appearance on deck and 
forthwith proceeded to put things in order: coiling up the 
heaving lines, coiling down the ends of the shore lines that 
were on board, and other work which fell to the lot of a 
deck watchman. 

While engaged in coiling up the after-heaving lines, I 
was on the dock for a moment when up stepped one of the 
white cabin crew that had been put ashore who said to me, 
“What are you doing?” 

“Why,” I replied, “I’m riding on this man’s boat.” 

With that three or four more came up and wanted to 
know how it happened. In a few words I explained. They 
were taken back and could hardly understand. To use an- 
other steamboat phrase they were left on the dock to “read 
her name on the stern” as we were once again bound for 
Mackinaw and way ports. 

The side-wheel steamer Pearl, captained by John Ed- 
wards, was a fine passenger boat, neat and complete in her 
appointments, and considered faster than the usual run of 
side-wheel passenger boats. The Pearl made the trip from 
Detroit to Mackinaw, back to Detroit, thence to Cleveland, 
and returned to Detroit every week. I took to the navigat- 
ing end of the business very readily. It was no great task for 
me to learn as I liked my job. If a boy likes his job, he will 
soon succeed in mastering the details. 

At all the ports we made at night I called freight. That 
was an accomplishment in which I had no competition. Still 
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I was looked upon as a kid, my ability to call freight being 
part of the reason I held down a man’s job and drew the 
same pay as the rest of the mate’s crew, the lookout and 
wheelsman. I was always anxious to do my duty. One of 
these duties was to call the colored deck hands in time to 
have them lower the fenders, and stand by their lines when 
we were coming into port. One morning, late in October 
(it was getting cold then) I went down into the forepeak to 
roust the crew upon deck. I called several by name and told 
them to “shake a leg,” that we were coming into port, when 
Frisby, an ugly fellow, jumped from his berth, grabbed his 
body belt with a big brass buckle on one end, and with an 
oath cried: “Get out o’ here. I'll teach you to wake me up.” 
I was no match for Frisby, I had no time to run up the 
stairs, so I dodged underneath them. It was very dark 
down there, and he could not see me, but he brought that big 
strap and buckle down a half dozen times or more on those 
stairs and then retreated to his bunk, muttering what he 
would do to me if he caught me in the forepeak again. I 
then sprang from my hiding place and up the stairs I went. 
When I got on deck, I turned, and looking down into that 
ill-smelling black hole, I yelled: “Come out of there, every 
mother’s son of you, and you, Frisby, come first. I’m going 
for the mate.” 

With that, I lost no time in getting up on deck and to the 
pilot house where the mate was standing his watch. When I 
gained the hurricane deck, Mr. Viney jumped from his 
chair and said, ““What’s the matter with you?” I was half 
crying and white as a ghost, I was that mad. I then told him 
how Frisby had acted when I went to call him. The mate’s 
face turned red and with an order to the wheelsman to “Mind 
your wheel,” he sprang down the ladder and I after him. On 
gaining the forepeak hatch he roared an order to come out of 
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there. I won’t say what else he said, but out they came, 
tumbling over each other. He got Frisby by the back of the 
neck and held him as though in a vise, for Mr. Viney was 
noted for his superhuman strength, and he gave that colored 
man such a tongue lashing as I never want to hear again. 
Then, turning to the rest of them, he told them in no mis- 
taken terms that he would throw the man overboard who 
dared to lay a hand on that boy. 

It did not give me the big head or make me feel cocky at 
all, but I was glad to know the mate would take my part. I 
had no trouble with the colored crew after that. I was no 
boy with them now. It was “Yes, sah,” “No, sah,” promptly 
and quickly when told to do anything. 

The deck watchman’s job was not a hard one but it was 
not as full of “sailorizing” as I wanted, Keeping the deck 
clean, stowing barrels and boxes of freight in place after 
leaving port, rolling trimming barrels of sand weighing six 
to seven hundred pounds to keep the ship on as even keel as 
possible, was rather tame work after you got used to it. At 
least it was to me. I aspired to get up on deck to see where 
we were going, the seeing being better up there than it was 
out of the gangway. However, I enjoyed many a night 
watch, seeing the sun come up on Lake Huron from the time 
light first commenced to appear. To see a small part of a 
circle force itself above the horizon casting a brilliant orange 
yellow over the whole space, then to see it fade into a yellow 
light, then a greenish tone before losing itself in the blue of 
the heavens, was a beautiful indescribable picture in itself, 

On the water the orange red of the horizon stealing out 
over the surface of a slightly disturbed expanse of water, 
showed in the distance a greenish cast, then a light blue sur- 
face reflection of yellow and blue with the foreground in va- 
ried tones of violet. Such pictures only nature can paint, and 
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you must be up and awake to see them and enjoy them. I 
likewise derived satisfaction and pleasure in watching the 
waves form, break, and spill, either in a gentle breeze or in a 
gale. I used to study these waves and try to see if there were 
any set or prescribed rule they went by; but it seemed there 
was none, as they were all in motion at the same time. But 
when they all seemed to make one desperate effort to over- 
come the other fellow, they would mount higher and higher 
until the pyramid reached its greatest height, giving way 
in what we called a “big grey” and then spilling its multi- 
colored foam upon the other fellows in the trough only to 
arouse them to try it themselves and form the next one. 

Not only does the sky and water hold you entranced, but 
to add to the picture you would certainly enjoy a vessel or 
two. Look on the port side about a mile off: she is carrying 
everything, even in this half gale. Look how pretty she 
is with everything set, the sun throwing a golden glow as 
high lights on her sails and rigging. There she goes, off on 
the other tack; see those gaff topsails come in; now she comes 
about; the sails are trimmed and as she squares away the 
sun lights her in a bath of golden morning sunlight. As I 
said before, you must be up in the morning and on deck to 
see such pictures. One would not see such a picture in a hun- 
dred years from the land. 

We are nearing the river St. Clair at the foot of Lake 
Huron: we are going carefully as there seems to be an un- 
usual fleet of schooners at this time. See that big tug over 
there to starboard; she is picking up a tow. Notice the three 
big schooners, all in line. The tug is towing the other one 
and will take her in the tow. Then it will run down the line 
and take the tow line from the head schooner and start on her 
way through the rivers into Lake Erie and let them go again. 
The tug will then pick up another tow and take them through 
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the rivers into Lake Huron. That is her business and she 
does it as all lake tugs do, season after season. 

Not knowing what else to do, early one morning just 
after daybreak, I sauntered into the engine room and took 
a seat alongside the second engineer, Willie McDonald. 
After talking about one thing and another, I said to Willie: 
“I know and can partly understand the steam gauge—the 
pressure makes the hand go from one number to another and 
register the pressure in what you call pounds.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “that’s right.” 

“Well,” I asked, “what is that other gauge next to it, 
marked vacuum? What does that mean? 

Willie got up and with a piece of waste he held in his 
hand, wiped an imaginary spot of oil off of one of the rocker 
arms. Then, turning to me, he said: “Against the time that 
I'll tell you, then you'll be knowing as much as me.” 

With that I vacated the engine room, and with what lit- 
tle strength I had left after a hearty laugh I rolled a trim- 
ming barrel up to port before the mate would pull the trim- 
ming bell. You will notice, dear reader, that I said “up to 
port.” That’s right. It was either “up to port” or “up to 
starboard” all the time, because those trimming barrels had 
to be rolled up hill to put the boat on even keel. The worst 
of it was to get strength enough to do it. If I could not roll 
the barrel straight up hill, I used to roll it forward, then aft, 
and tack like a vessel to get to the high side. Talk about a 
gymnasium for exercise: hot, stuffy, and play things to play 
with. Give me a steamer deck, lots of fresh morning wind 
coming in over the rail, a good sea, and trimming barrels to 
roll to keep her on an even keel. That is the kind of exercise 
which will make you eat a hearty breakfast, sleep through a 
howling gale of wind, and grow heavier and stronger every 
day. 

[T'o be continued] 
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CHAPTER VI 


OPPOSITION TO THE RADICALS 


HE racial problem was the insoluble question which 

brought on the Civil War. State sovereignty, secession, 
even slavery were not impossible of solution. Had the south- 
ern slaveholders been able to discern any adequate disposi- 
tion of their racial problem apart from slavery their devo- 
tion to this peculiar institution would have been less persist- 
ent. Alexander H. Stephens in his famous “corner stone” 
speech of 1861 stressed the racial question and indorsed slav- 
ery, because it was an adequate recognition of this racial dif- 
ference which he asserted was the fundamental fact in their 
social order. 

Senator Doolittle always condemned slavery, but he too 
recognized that it was the traditional social and legal answer 
to the problem of racial relations in the South. He told the 
New England Society of New York in 1859 that there was 
no justice in condemnation of the slaveholders until the na- 
tion was ready to advance a solution of the racial problem. 
He entered into a discussion of the problems of emancipation 
and reconstruction with a consciousness of their persistence; 
and he feared that unless faced and solved, they would con- 
stantly rise up to embarrass posterity. With this funda- 
mental viewpoint accepted, the senator’s course during the 
reconstruction controversies is more easily understood. Presi- 
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dent Lincoln held views that were closely similar, and one 
can at least credit the senator with respectable company. 

The lines of contest between the radicals in Congress and 
the president had been drawn before the election of 1864. 
President Lincoln’s efforts at reconstruction had brought 
the question of representation from the seceded states 
squarely before Congress. In February, 1865, Senator 
Doolittle argued that each house was constitutionally re- 
sponsible for judging the qualifications of its own members.’ 
Senator Howe protested only the day before Lincoln’s assas- 
sination that he wished the president would confine his atten- 
tion to pardons and not bring up the question of representa- 
tion.” 

President Johnson attempted to continue the Lincoln 
policies. His most intimate adviser for the beginning of his 
administration was Preston King, formerly senator from 
New York. King’s untimely death in December, 1865, re- 
moved a much needed friend. Senator Doolittle regarded 
himself as the next most intimate political associate of the 
president and he had high hopes for the success of the John- 
son administration.* 

During the summer of 1865 the executive reconstruction 
plan was completed up to the point of admitting the south- 
ern states to representation in Congress. Senator Doolittle 
had been exceedingly active in advancing the executive cause. 
He spoke at various points throughout the country and pro- 
moted the meeting of the Union convention at Madison, 
Wisconsin. The resolutions which were offered and adopted 
at that meeting were prepared by him. At this state con- 
vention a minority report was offered by J. H. Paine but it 
was tabled without a vote. Senator Doolittle emphasized 
especially the presidential theory of the war and reconstruc- 


*88 Congress, 2 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, pp. 577-578. 
*James R. Doolittle Papers, April 13, 1865, Wisconsin Historical Library. 
* Tbid., April 26, 1865. 
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tion. In every resolution he spoke of the Union as unbroken. 
This was probably over-emphasizing a legal theory and it 
did not produce the desired effect upon the voters.* 

Two problems of the executive policy seemed especially 
difficult—the trial of Jefferson Davis and a proper disposi- 
tion of the freedmen. In a letter to the president, Senator 
Doolittle urged that Davis should be tried by the civil and 
not by the military court. Everyone recognized that the 
established rules for qualification of jurors would make it 
impossible to find twelve men sufficiently ignorant to have 
no opinion about Jefferson Davis. He, therefore, proposed 
that Congress be asked to revise the law so as not to exclude 
jurors on the ground of having formed an opinion upon the 
basis of material in the press. He urged that the original 
character of the English juries was a splendid precedent in 
favor of this change. 

As to disposing of the freedmen, Doolittle wished to make 
provision for their segregation. He suggested that Congress 
authorize the president to propose to the legislature of 
Texas that she cede her unoccupied lands to be set aside as 
freedmen’s territory for the colored soldiers, to be entered 
as bounty lands. The United States should assist the freed- 
men with transportation to settle there.° The senator made a 
number of speeches. He appealed to the people to put aside 
passion and assist in reuniting the country. He asserted that 
the “South could not if it would, and would not if it could 
fight again.” Lincoln’s policy was being carried out. The 
South was not out of the Union, and only the self-interest of 
selfish politicians could lead to an opposition to the policies 
formulated.® 

There was a general belief that the senator stood very 
close to the president and that he would soon be appointed to 


* Ibid., September 9, 1865. 


*39 Congress, 1 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, pp. 338-339. 
* Doolittle Papers, September 29, 1865, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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some more important post. However, the president recog- 
nized the importance of his support in the Senate and de- 
spite all rumors and announcements he retained his position 
to the end of his term,’ although the president sent him upon 
a European mission during the summer of 1867. 

On the convening of Congress in December, the storm 
broke. The Senate treated the president’s message with 
scant respect. Senator Sumner compared it to “the white- 
washing message of Franklin Pierce with regard to the 
enormities in Kansas.” Senator Doolittle objected to the 
remark and was supported by Dixon of Connecticut.® 

The Senate at once took up the caucus proposal for a 
joint committee on reconstruction. The committee was to 
consist of six senators and nine representatives. The original 
motion provided that this committee might report at any 
time by bill or otherwise and “until such report shall have 
been made and finally acted upon by Congress no members 
shall be received into either house from any of the so-called 
Confederate states and all papers relating to representation 
of said states shall be referred to said committee without 
debate.”” While this latter clause was dropped out of the 
resolution, it represented the intent and the practice of the 
caucus in dealing with the question. Doolittle objected to 
the joint committee. The unequal representation of the two 
houses violated the principle of equality between them. It 
was the practice to refer questions on the qualification of 
senators to the judiciary committee of the Senate. The Con- 
stitution specifically provided that each house shall be the 
judge of the qualifications of its own members. He pointed 
out that the resolution would be a concurrent resolution 
which could not be repealed by an action of the Senate, and 
that it had been adopted by the House without debate. In 


*John Tapley to Doolittle, December 28, 1865, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. 
Library. 


*39 Congress, 1 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, pp. 79-80. 
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addition is was the view hypothecated by Thaddeus Stevens, 
before the president’s message was received, and had been 
forced through the radical caucus without respect to the or- 
ganized houses of Congress.’ 

In defiance of the procedure set up by the Joint Resolu- 
tion, on January 19, 1866, Senator Doolittle submitted the 
credentials of one senator elect, William Marvin, from 
Florida. This was the occasion for a brief speech on con- 
ditions in the South which beguiled Sumner into an answer 
and led Senator Grimes to call him to his seat condemning 
the whole discussion as out of order. Senator Doolittle had 
cleverly injected his remarks as he submitted Marvin’s cre- 
dentials but had studiously avoided asking the Senate for 
action by submitting the papers to be laid upon the table.*° 

Senator Doolittle continued to defend the course of the 
president. He replied to Senator Fessenden’s attack upon 
the veto of the Freedman’s Bureau Act.’* From time to time 
he interposed further objections to the joint committee upon 
reconstruction. The president relied upon him to represent 
his side of the question. Senator Doolittle was authorized by 
the president to examine the opinions of the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Lincoln relative to the admission of West Virginia.” 

While the president and he proposed to wage their con- 
test within the established rules of the game, the opposition 
felt no such restriction. The vote on passing the Freedman’s 
Bureau Bill over the president’s veto had failed of the two- 
thirds’ majority by a division of thirty to eighteen. Senators 
Dixon, Doolittle, Morgan, Norton, and Van Winkle, who 
had originally voted for the bill, now sustained the presi- 
dent’s veto. A change of two votes would have given the 
coveted majority. The Senate majority now turned its at- 


* Tbid., 24-30. 

” Tbid., 312-313. 

4 Ibid., Part ii, p. 985. 

* Doolittle Papers, March 8, 1866, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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tention to changing its own personnel. Stockton of New 
Jersey, who supported the president, had been seated a 
year earlier despite the fact that his election rested upon a 
plurality rather than a majority division of the New Jersey 
legislature. Here was a technicality which the majority 
seized upon to eliminate one of their opponents. Even on 
this the radicals were not agreed, and it was possible to pass 
the ejectment only because of the illness and absence of 
Senator Wright of New Jersey who sent word that, despite 
his state of health, he would be present to vote the next day. 
The vote was twenty-two to twenty-one for ejectment.** 

The most promising reinforcement for the radicals 
seemed to lie in the admission of the territories of Colorado 
and Nebraska. Bills for both were introduced and Senator 
Wade from Ohio lost no opportunity to force the Senate to 
favorable action. During the debate Senator Doolittle relied 
chiefly upon the fact of insufficient population to oppose the 
admission of Colorado. He also produced evidence that the 
population there was declining. However, the outcome was 
uncertain. In July, 1866, he wrote: “I am wholly inclined to 
go home for a week or 10 days. . . . I dare not go away un- 
less I can pair off on Colorado until I can get back.”** 

The Nebraska population was more adequate, but the 
people seemed less ready to accommodate themselves to the 
Congressional demands. Perhaps the decisive reason for de- 
laying admission in both cases was the disagreement among 
the radicals. Both proposed constitutions which limited the 
suffrage to white males. This was too much for the serious 
Senator Sumner and he opposed the measure. The admis- 
sion of Nebraska could not be effected until the next session 
of Congress, but the majority succeeded in holding its two- 


439 Congress, 1 Session, Congressional Globe, Part ii, pp. 1670-1679. 
“To Mrs. Doolittle, July 1, 1866, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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thirds together despite the temporary failure of the territor- 
ial bills.*® 

This radical majority secured its first triumph with 
the passage of the Civil Rights Bill over the president’s veto. 
The vote was thirty-three to fifteen. Dixon of Connecticut 
was ill and absent; Stockton was unseated. Two votes would 
have changed the result. Senator Morgan of New York had 
gone over to the opposition. He had informed Senator Doo- 
little early in the day (April 6, 1866) of his intention but 
gave no reasons for his course of action. Senator Dixon had 
meant to be brought in for the vote if Morgan had remained 
steadfast.** Even with Morgan’s change, the votes of Stock- 
ton and Dixon would have changed the results. 

At this juncture Senator Doolittle urged the president 
to take a vigorous stand. He felt that the chief weakness lay 
in lack of support in his own official family and counselled 
the removal of Secretaries Stanton and Speed from the cab- 
inet at once. The advice was not followed, and no one can 
say what effect this course would have produced. 

The activity of the senior Wisconsin senator in behalf 
of the administration aroused considerable commotion within 
his own state. Senator Wilson of the Wisconsin legislature 
had offered a resolution (January 24, 1866) indorsing the 
president’s reconstruction program. It was referred to the 
appropriations committee. The Republicans held a caucus 
and reported a substitute resolution condemning President 
Johnson’s acts. This resolution was referred to the committee 
upon federal relations but no agreement could be reached.*" 
When the Civil Rights Bill was before the Senate for pass- 
age over the veto, Senator Doolittle received positive in- 


* 39 Congress, 1 Session, Congressional Globe, Part iii, pp. 2165-2180; Part v, 
pp. 4209-4222. 
* Diary of Gideon Welles (New York, 1911), ii, 477-479. 
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structions from the Wisconsin legislature to vote for its 
passage. He refused to do so and gave the causes which 
impelled him to follow an opposite course, despite the po- 
litical sacrifice implied in refusing to heed this warning. 
Numerous supporters in Wisconsin approved his action. 
Nevertheless, the legislature adopted a resolution calling for 
his resignation, by a vote of seventy-three to twenty-one. 
Before the resolution was passed, John Tapley of Racine 
wrote: 


The Legislature will pass resolutions calling on you to resign! But 
nobody expects you to comply . . . merely radical venom . . . so far as 
our present organization is concerned you are excommunicated, that is 
sure. That you have dared to preserve your convictions of duty notwith- 
standing only shows that place & position cannot swerve you from a 
patriotic course.1® 


The position of the senator was peculiar. He had full 
control of the patronage in his state, but senatorial disap- 
proval constituted a threat of estoppel to its exercise. To 
make the threat more effective Senator Trumbull offered an 
amendment to the Postal Appropriation Bill which provided 
that no officer requiring the assent of the Senate should re- 
ceive his salary until such assent was given except he be com- 
missioned by the president to fill a vacancy arising because 
of death, resignation, or expiration of the term of the in- 
cumbent during the recess of the Senate and since its last 
adjournment. Senator Doolittle very pertinently inquired 
if the president would have the right to remove an em- 
bezzler.*® The senator made a considerable number of changes 
in office holders, but on the whole the results were disap- 
pointing. Alexander Mitchell writing in May, 1866, ex- — 
pressed his doubts: 


* Doolittle Papers, April 11, 1866, Wis. Hist. Library. 
* 389 Congress, 1 Session, Congressional Globe, Part iii, pp. 2447-2452. 
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I am not prepared to advise against all removals . . . but we shall 
gain little additional political strength by removing A. & appointing B. 
unless the latter is a better . . . man. I do not see that the new ap- 
pointees . . . are likely to be any better administration men than the 
old—if as good. The President & yourself have borne much & have much 
to complain of'—but time will do you justice.” 


The next day ex-Governor Randall wrote: “Things are 
working admirably and the lenemy is getting scared.”™ 

The senator bore with mingled feeling the contest with 
his associates and colleagues who had stood together in many 
‘divisions. To his wife he confided: 


The narrowness, the meanness, the bitterness and envy shown in 
the late attempt to deprive the President of the power of removal is be- 
yond anything in the history of partisan warfare. I think Trumbull can 
be as small as any man in the Senate. .. . Howe is pegging away 
occasionally.?? 


Howe was a candidate for reélection upon the convening of 
the next state legislature. 

The radicals in Congress busied themselves with the 
formulation of the Fourteenth Amendment. This was in- 
tended to incorporate their victory into a permanent political 
result. Senator Doolittle objected to writing a general po- 
litical proscription into the Constitution. He charged the 
committee on reconstruction with bringing in this amend- 
ment, covering the provisions of the Civil Rights Act, be- 
cause they doubted the constitutionality of that measure. 
Senators Fessenden and Howard replied in great heat. The 
ardor of their replies indicated that they had been touched in 
a tender spot. Senator Doolittle asked how they could expect 
an honest voluntary ratification of this amendment in any 
southern state. Senator Lane of Kansas glibly replied that 


* Doolittle Papers, May 14, 1866, Wis. Hist. Library. 
™ Ibid., May 15, 1866. 
™ Tbid., May 20, 1866. 
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the South would gladly accept the amendment “in lieu of 
hanging.””® 

Senator Doolittle then offered a series of substitutes for 
various portions of the Fourteenth Amendment. These were 
in turn rejected. The most important proposal was to ap- 
portion representation in the federal Congress upon the 
number of legally qualified male voters in each of the states. 
This was rejected in the Senate by a vote of seven to thirty- 
one.** He also asked that the political penalties of rebellion 
should be limited to those who had voluntarily joined in 
insurrection. This likewise received scant support.”° 

The senator was at length convinced that only an appeal 
to the people could have any influence upon the course of 
reconstruction. In May he had visited Senator Cowan at 
Philadelphia and had spoken before the Union Johnson 
Club of that city. His speech was a great success, and he felt 
that there was a very sympathetic support for the administra- 
tion in that place. 

He was convinced that the country had to be stirred upon 
principle and organized back of the president. To achieve 
this end he devoted himself to the preparation of the call for 
the National Union convention to meet at Philadelphia, 
August 14, 1866. The preparation of this call was a delicate 
political task and involved much sampling of the numerous 
political tempers. On June 15, after breakfasting together, 
Senator Doolittle and Secretary Welles had conferred with 
the president upon the political situation. The president 
suggested a national convention of friends of the Union, 
and Senator Doolittle agreed to draft a call which he sug- 
gested should be signed by all the members of the cabinet. 
This would have the obvious advantage of putting the cab- 

*39 Congress, 1 Session, Congressional Globe, Part iv, pp. 2893-2901. 
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inet members upon record in support of the president, but 
Secretary Welles could not bring himself to endorse such 
open political action by cabinet members. The Democratic 
element, headed by Francis P. Blair, wanted a call that 
would eliminate Seward from the cabinet. Doolittle drafted 
his call so as to secure the approval of Secretary Seward as 
well as the president and Henry J. Raymond, chairman of 
the National Union committee.”® 

The call asked that two delegates be sent from each Con- 
gressional district and four at large from each state, to be 
chosen by electors, such delegates agreeing to the perpetuity 
of the Union, the equality of the states, including the right of 
representation in Congress, abolition of slavery, state control 
of suffrage, and the independence of each house passing upon 
the election of its own members. The call was signed by the 
executive committee of the National Union Club, consisting 
of A. W. Randall, J. R. Doolittle, O. H. Browning, Edgar 
Cowan, Charles Knap, and Samuel Fowler.” 

The form and signature of the call cost much consulta- 
tion and effort. The senator wrote: 


For nearly 10 days I have been engaged in preparing the call for 
a National Union Convention to call together the heart and brain of 
the country to save us from disunion and civil war. 

These Disunionists and persecuting fanatics who are determined that 
the states of the South shall not be states, nor elect Congressmen or 
have any voice in the next Presidential election are fast becoming as in- 
tolerant and overbearing as Wigfall, Toombs and Davis. The people 
must rally to save the country from Disunion.”® 


The cabinet was the source of great anxiety. He confided 
to his wife: 


* George Fort Milton, The Age of Hate (New York, 1930), 338. 
** Doolittle Papers, June 24 and July 10, 1866, Wis. Hist. Library. 
*To Mrs. Doolittle, June 24, 1866, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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My only fear is that the President has waited too long about making 
his cabinet a unit. It has demoralized our friends in all the states. The 
uncertainty about what was to be done here has made them vacillating 
and uncertain. Nothing but a National Convention to speak out the will 
of the people . . . will save us from another Civil War.”® 


His faith in the people did not take into account the in- 
itiative, vigor, and tactics of his opponents. The expressions 
of a convention were much less effective than an active or- 
ganization with a malicious and relentless press which could 
at least modify if not manufacture its own political news. 

The senator sent each member of the cabinet an individ- 
ual invitation to attend the convention along with a copy of 
the call. Following the issuance of the call and before the 
convention met, Attorney-General Speed, Secretary Harlan, 
and Post-Master General Dennison resigned. Secretary 
Stanton was the object of concern to all the friends of the ad- 
ministration. He sent no reply and took no notice of the con- 
vention until asked to “show his flag” by Secretary Welles in 


cabinet meeting. The unsent reply in the Stanton papers 
reads in part: 


The within letter is returned to the person by whom it purports to 
be addressed to me. I do not choose to recognize him as an organ of 
communication between the public and myself on any subject. . . . So 
far as the terms of the call and the purposes and objects of the convention 


are designed to oppose the Constitutional authority of Congress, I heart- 
ily condemn them.*? 


Senator Doolittle along with others was much disturbed 
that the president was unable to see that Secretary Stanton 
was completely out of sympathy with the administration. 
His failure to send a reply and Welles’s inquiry did much to 
convince the president that he did not belong in his cabinet 


* Doolittle Papers, June 20, 1866, Wis. Hist. Library. 
*° Quoted in Milton, op. cit., 340-341. 
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and yet no action to force his removal was taken until more 
than a year later. 

The Democrats and Copperheads were not interested in 
supporting the president’s policies and they wished to par- 
ticipate in the convention. The most embarrassing figures 
were Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio and Fernando Wood 
of New York who were elected delegates from their respec- 
tive states. There was a danger that the activity of such men 
to cover up their past political sins might imperil the whole 
movement.** They were finally persuaded to stay away so 
that the convention was not forced to pass upon their cases. 
However, their interest and agreement was a heavy liability. 
Senator Doolittle expected to be made chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions but instead he was made permanent 
chairman of the convention,** and Henry J. Raymond served 
as head of the committee on resolutions. The promoters of the 
convention seemed to be highly pleased with the result. Even 
unsympathetic critics appraised the convention favorably. 
George B. Smith, head of the Democratic organization in 
Wisconsin, who had scathingly denounced Senator Doolittle 
wrote: “Philadelphia convention has done nobly. It has 
been well managed & hope will do good.** 

The convention was set up to give point to the issues in 
the fall Congressional election. This Congressional election 
was so important that other parties also held national con- 
ventions and President Johnson undertook his famous cam- 
paigning “swing around the circle.” 

The Philadelphia convention, however, was not the de- 
cisive factor in the outcome of the election. The race riots 
at Memphis and New Orleans, both of which had their origin 
in the management of the war department, together with the 


“John A. Dix to Doolittle, August 14, 1866, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. 
Library. 

™ Doolittle Papers, July 14, 1866, Wis. Hist. Library. 

* George B. Smith Diary (manuscript), August 17, 1866, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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“black codes” of the Confederate states, fell a ready tinder 
to the emotional sparks of the radical political propagandists. 
No amount of explaining could clear the “perfidious” slave- 
holder of the charge of taking the lives of the formerly op- 
pressed slaves. Andrew Johnson’s whole previous history 
was not sufficient to even separate him from this diabolical 
conspiracy against the colored race. The president, too, was 
easily vulnerable. Andrew Johnson, the only laboring man 
who has ever occupied the White House, suffered especially 
from the incapacity to clearly reveal himself to the public. 
His “swing around the circle” did not improve his case with 
the northern people. 


Senator Doolittle was most active in behalf of the presi- 
dent’s cause, and his letter quoted below gave a very full and 
intimate account of the campaign to his long time friend 
and associate, Secretary Browning. 


I have just returned to Wisconsin after a tour in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Ohio of three or four weeks. I have performed great labor, 
speaking almost every day two to three hours. While weary I am in 
good health and my voice was never better. I have had clear views and 
an abiding faith in ultimate success. .. . 

And now let me speak upon a matter which has cost me much 
anxiety and sorrow, and which more than all other things has given the 
Radicals the advantage. I mean this fatal mistake of the President in 
making extemporaneous speeches. 

He falls into the great error of supposing it possible for him to lay 
aside his official character and speak as a private citizen about public 
affairs. It is simply an impossibility. He is for his term of office the 
executive head of the nation and when he speaks of a public measure or 
policy he speaks as President of the United States to the whole civilized 
world. Every word has significance and he should not utter a word unless 
as well considered as if it were a message to be sent to Congress. I con- 
fess I feel very deeply upon this subject. I know the purity of his pur- 
pose, and the exalted patriotism of the president, or I should be offended 
with him. His inauguration speech was extemporaneous. 

On the morning of February 22 last I called upon him and advised 
against any extemporaneous speech. I think his judgment agreed with 
me. But the crowd came and he yielded and in that speech . . . his no- 
ticing Fortney, Stearns and Sumner lost us 200,000 votes. 
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Our great success with the convention at Philadelphia had set the 
current in our favor, but the extemporaneous speeches of the President 
upon political subjects checked that current, paralyzed our friends and 
cost us 100,000 more. I wrote the President at Albany on his way urg- 
ing him not to speak extemporaneously. I told him his enemies were lying 
in wait. . . . He was followed by 100 reporters seeking to get advantage. 

You know all his state papers are masterly productions; they com- 
mand the admiration of the world. His extemporaneous speeches contain 
great thoughts, but before they should go as utterances of the President 
they need correction. Besides the interruptions made to provoke and 


irritate him had the effect to arouse his [emotion] . . . which the enemy 
seized upon with the greatest avidity. 
I have no doubt . . . that these mistakes have cost us 1,000,000 


votes in the Northern and Western states. If he had simply appeared 
before the people and thanked them for their kind and cordial reception 
and referred them to his messages and acts . . . he could have passed 
through his tour without insult and have won to our cause many thousands. 

But really great executive men speak but from the most carefully 
written and considered papers. . . . Mr. Lincoln with all his coolness 


and good humor and gift of language would never trust himself to any 
extemporaneous speech while President.** 


Secretary Browning’s prompt reply was in full accord 
with the views of Senator Doolittle. 


Had we acted wisely we could have achieved a victory this fall, but 


folly not wisdom ruled all our movements after the Philadelphia con- 
vention. 


The efforts made in some parts of the country to use the convention 
merely as a lever to lift the old democratic party again into power was dis- 


astrous and the indiscretions which you so forcefully alluded to were still 
more 


The night before the excursion started for Chicago I went in and 
begged that no speeches be made.** 


Senator Doolittle finished the campaign with a number 
of speeches in his own section of Wisconsin. He was re- 
ported to have made a good speech to a large meeting at 
Janesville,** although the press was generally hostile. 


“The writer is indebted to Professor Theodore C, Pease for a copy of this 
letter. The original is in the Browning Manuscripts, Illinois Historical Society, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

* Doolittle Papers, October 13, 1866, Wis. Hist. Library. 


*George B. Smith Diary (manuscript), November 1, 1866, Wis. Hist. 
Library. 
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The campaign had degenerated into a peculiar alignment 
in which discredited peace Democrats often constituted the 
opposition to the radicals. The radicals carried New Eng- 
land, and except in the case of Connecticut, with large ma- 
jorities. In the Northwest their majorities were not so large 
but they swept into power all along the line. The issues 
were confused and one could hardly say that the public had 
passed judgment on any policy, but power had passed into 
the hands of the radicals for another two years.** 

Senator Doolittle was prepared for the defeat but be- 
lieved that the cause would live. He expected the southern 
state governments to refuse to ratify the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, as they did, and then he hoped to defeat the radical 
reconstruction program of Thaddeus Stevens by a third 
of the Senate. This, he thought, would make negro suffrage 
the single issue of the presidential campaign of 1868.*° 

Doolittle prepared himself for the ensuing struggle in 
Congress by a trip into the South. He went as far as Texas 
and gathered first hand information upon the southern prob- 
lem. He was especially impressed by the poverty and bar- 
ren condition of the country. He believed that thousands 
were likely to starve during the course of the winter.*® He 
found the conditions in Texas better than in any other south- 
ern state. The population was increasing, there was a good 
crop, they used a specie currency, although greenbacks were 
received at their worth. He found that northern men were 
very well received and welcomed despite the stories to the 
contrary.*° From the stories current in New Orleans on 
Generals Butler and Banks he could see additional reasons 
why the radicals were opposing the admission of represent- 


* H. K. Beale, The Critical Year (New York, 1930), chap. xii. 

* Doolittle Papers, copy of letter to O. H. Browning, November 8, 1866, 
Wis. Hist. Library. 

® Doolittle Papers, November 11, 1866, Wis. Hist. Library. 

“ Tbid., November 20, 1866. 
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atives to Congress from the southern states. He predicted 
that a terrible day of reckoning might come home to thieves 
and plunderers when the truth could be told.* 

The senator’s expectations relative to the check upon the 
radicals was in no way realized. Their success in the election 
emboldened the leaders in Congress to press on their pro- 
gram and clinch their victory even before the Thirty-ninth 
Congress expired. The leaders felt that they could rely upon 
public support. They introduced the drastic Reconstruction 
Bill which substituted the five military districts for the ten 
presidential state governments and thereby completely set 
aside the work of the president. They introduced the Tenure 
of Office Act to tie the hands of the executive and to free op- 
posing radicals from any control or interference by the presi- 
dent. Senator Doolittle threw all the force of his position and 
strength against the passage of these measures. As the justi- 
fication for the Reconstruction Act was presented in the Sen- 
ate he pointed out errors in statements of facts—man- 
slaughter was reported as murder, the attitude of the south- 
ern people was grossly misrepresented. He called attention 
to these facts and offered refutatory evidence instead.*? 

Radicals attempted to incorporate universal suffrage in 
the provisions of the act. Senator Doolittle urged instead the 
substitution of “impartial suffrage.” This he felt would still 
leave the states some latitude in restricting the electorate, 
and thus an opportunity to eliminate the most objectionable 
citizens from voting would be afforded. He held that it was 
not unlikely that the states with predominantly negro popu- 
lations might prefer military to negro rule. He emphasized 
that the responsibility for the policy rested with the ma- 
jority.** 


“ Thid. 
“39 Congress, 2 Session, Congressional Globe, Part ii, p. 1386. 
* Tbid., 1375. 
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Senator Sumner proposed that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment should be declared to be ratified when it had been ac- 
cepted by the legislatures of three-fourths of the states rep- 
resented in Congress rather than by three-fourths of all the 
states formerly so represented. This, Senator Doolittle vig- 
orously denounced. The radicals, however, made the un- 
represented states the facile instruments for compelling a 
ratification.** 

The senator’s major effort against the Reconstruction 
Act was contained in his prepared speech of February 16, 
1867. He denounced military rule as a destruction of the 
Republican form of government and the Union of the states. 
He quoted letters from responsible northern men who were 
then in the South. These denied that the conditions required 
military rule and refuted the alarming reports in northern 
papers branding them as pure fabrications. 

The constant quip of his colleague that he had been asked 
to resign by the Wisconsin legislature was discussed at length 
with a justification for his course of action. This was ap- 
plauded from the galleries until silenced by the chair. He 
defended the consistency of his political career and showed 
that the radicals of 1867 were more extreme than the radicals 
whom the people repudiated in 1864. He designated the 
policy as “reconstruction by the General of the Army.” 

He asserted: 


There is no man in this body or out of it who entertains for the 
General of the Army [Grant] a higher or more profound respect than 
I do; but, sir, I know that this power of despotism should not be placed 
in any hands, though an angel from heaven could descend and take it.*° 


The senator’s climax in this speech is one of the better 
examples of the eloquence for which he was justly famous, 


“ Thid., 1893-1894. 
* Tbid., 1440-1446. 
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and it was most fittingly delivered against the measure which 
was at war with every tissue of his being. 


Mr. President, I arraign these measures and denounce them before 
the country and before the civilized world, because they overthrow the 
Constitution of the United States in ten States of the Union; because, in- 
stead of guarantying a republican form of government, they establish 
a military despotism in each of those States, with absolute power of 
life and death, without any appeal beyond the uniformed gentleman who, 
under the title of brigadier general, holds the life, liberty, and property 
of every man, woman, and child, black and white, at his absolute con- 
trol. Great God! has it come to this, that in this age, in this country, a 


republican people and a pretended Republican party shall propose to 
establish such a dictatorship, such a despotism as this? 


“O judgment, thou are fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason.”’*® 


The supplementary reconstruction acts, too, were sub- 
jected to a relentless scrutiny by the Wisconsin senator. 
Briefly he pointed out that their object was negro supremacy 
over the whites in the southern states. The causes given were: 
(1) because the states of the South had rejected the Four- 
teenth Amendment; (2) because the negroes were loyal and 
the whites were disloyal; (3) because it will secure the party 
ascendancy of the radicals. He suggested that the method 
adopted assumed that we were still in a state of war. The 
extremists of the South (secessionists) and the extremists of 
the North hold to the same doctrine that the “Union is 
broken.” He showed that Morton, Stanton, and Grant had 
all endorsed the president’s policy of reconstruction. He 
quoted Thaddeus Stevens’ avowal of the party purpose in 
these acts, and charged the radicals with a determination to 
control the government by negro votes backed by bayonets. 
“Do you call this free republican government?’’** 

On the Tenure of Office Bill, Senator Doolittle reg- 
istered his opposition and traced the historical precedents 


 Thid., 1446. 
“40 Congress, 2 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, pp. 706-707. 
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against the policy. He followed with critical attention the 
machinations of the radicals from the introduction of the act 
through the impeachment of the president. There was little 
that could be done. The obvious and flagrant injustices of 
procedure were exposed. The chief activity of Senator Doo- 
little in the impeachment proceeding was to secure time for 
deliberation and enforce an observance of the rules set up. 
This was no simple task for the radical majority were will- 
ing to exercise every advantage which their majority enabled 
them to enjoy.*® The senators and especially the conserva- 
tives had merely a passive part in this spectacular perform- 
ance. 

After the tense days of the trial of the president for im- 
peachment, the climactic act came when the senators assem- 
bled to vote. Each was allowed fifteen minutes, if he desired, 
to give reasons for his decision in the case. Senator Doolittle 
was among the last to speak. His opinion followed those of 
Senators Hendricks, Grimes, Buckalew, Johnson, Fessen- 
den, and Trumbull with whom he agreed, and he merely sup- 
plemented their arguments. He pointed out that the act 
of 1863 did not repeal the act of 1795 because it did not cover 
all of the cases covered in the previous act and since it did 
not expressly repeal it, the unaffected portions of the earlier 
act were still in force. He took occasion to refute the logic 
of Senator Sherman who had said that perhaps the president 
did not think that he was guilty in the appointment of Gen- 
eral Thomas but he, nevertheless, was guilty. Senator Doo- 
little declared that intention was the very essence of crime. 
He concluded his statement with the prophecy that when 
the bitterness shall have passed away the surprise will be 
“that any respectable Senator should ever for one moment 
have entertained the thought of convicting the President of 


“40 Congress, 2 Session, Supplement to Congressional Globe, pp. 77, 92, 
129, 175, 202, 209, 247, 249, 412. 
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the United States of high crime or a high misdemeanor upon 
the charges and evidence produced upon this trial.”*° 

When the managers for the House called up the Senate 
for information relative to any improper or corrupt means 
used to influence the votes of senators in the impeachment, 
Senator Doolittle properly bristled with resentment and 
offered a resolution asking the managers to submit their 
information that the Senate might conduct the investigation 
of its own members. He was not sustained.”° 

Not unrelated to the impeachment was the resolution 
for a vote of thanks to Edwin Stanton. Senator Doolittle ex- 
pressed strong regret that it had been introduced. Senator 
Henderson tried to head it off by proposing to couple the 
name of Chase with Stanton, but the radicals were still riding 
the waves and passed their resolution by a vote of thirty- 
seven to eleven.”* 

The Fifteenth Amendment was not in line with Senator 
Doolittle’s way of thinking. His remarks upon it, however, 
broke no new ground. His sense of humor revived and he 
taunted the committee for their inability to formulate it to 
their common satisfaction.” 

The work of undoing the radical legislation had already 
begun before Senator Doolittle left office. A resolution for 
the repeal of the Tenure of Office Act was before the Senate 
in February, 1869. The retiring senator participated in the 
debate. He had not essentially changed his ground although 
he made no reference to his former position. When asked 
by radicals if he would always vote to confirm a president’s 
nomination to a cabinet position, his reply was that he 


* Thid., 516. 

* 40 Congress, 2 Session, Congressional Globe, Part iii, pp. 2525-2526. 

* Thid., 2735. 

* 40 Congress, 3 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, pp. 151-153; Part ii, 
1030-1033. 
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should unless there were more than ordinary objections to 
the appointment. 

While Senator Doolittle did not retain the confidence 
and support of his own constituency, there is no record that 
he ever for an instant regretted the course which he chose. 
Throughout this long period of bitter controversy there is no 
other record more complete and more consistent in the course 
pursued. 

Senator Doolittle throughout the period of reconstruction 
held a position of high responsibility. That President John- 
son’s struggle with the radicals was not more successful can- 
not be attributed to the negligence or infidelity of Senator 
Doolittle. He was at times over-zealous in the defense of the 
administration, and, to the current reader, his discourses 
seem, at times, repetitious and long drawn out. However, 
it must be remembered that in 1867 he was awarded the sen- 
atorial gold cane as the best orator of that body. 


[ T'o be concluded | 
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CHAPTER XI (continued) 


SEEING AND HEARING EMINENT PERSONS 


Contacts with Milwaukee Inventors. I had occasion in 
my earlier newspaper career to meet Increase A. Lapham, 
who has been credited with being the originator of the 
weather-bureau system. I do not recall the purpose of my 
visit to his home which was located somewhere on lower Pop- 
lar Street in Milwaukee. He was a small, spare, grey whisk- 
ered, spectacled man, methodical and reserved in manner. 
Among other local inventors, I met in a casual way C. Lath- 
am Sholes, inventor of the typewriter; Ole Evinrude, in- 
ventor of the outboard motor; Edwin P. Reynolds, who per- 
fected the Corliss engine. 

The scientist and inventor with whom I came into some- 
what intimate touch was Professor Warren S. Johnson, the 
inventor of the temperature regulator and humidifier. In the 
summer of 1902 while in attendance at an educational con- 
vention in Detroit, Michigan, I delivered an address on the 
“Regulation of Schoolroom Temperature and Humidity.” 
The address was printed in the Scientific American, the New 
York Tribune, and the Chicago T'ribune. 

Professor Johnson who had then established the Johnson 
Service Company, engaged in installing temperature regu- 
lating devices in schools, colleges, hotels, etc., requested me 
to come and see him. He had read the article in question and 
wanted to know whether I would be willing to write an oc- 
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casional article on temperature regulation and humidity con- 
trol. 

“TI can describe and discuss my own inventions in tech- 
nical language, intelligible to any engineer,” he explained, 
“but I find myself unable to say the same thing in popular 
language. You have a grasp of the subject and present it 
so plain that no one can mistake your meaning. I like your 
style of writing.” 

I concluded at once that I would not accept the task. 
The professor was a scholar and a scientist, and while he was 
pleased with one of my manuscripts he might be displeased 
with every subsequent effort. I promised to think the matter 
over for a few days but somehow felt that I had better for- 
get all about it. The next morning he telephoned me, stat- 
ing that he awaited my answer. He must have it at once. 
Inclined to end the matter then and there I named what I 
believed a high figure for my services and one that he would 
readily decline. To my surprise he said, “That is a fair 
figure, I accept.” At the end of six months he voluntarily 
increased that figure by 20 per cent. The arrangement stood 
for a number of years and was not cancelled until a year or 
two after his death. 

Peter Engelmann, Educator. In one of the halls of the 
Milwaukee Auditorium may be seen a bronze tablet which 
bears the following inscription: “In Memoriam, Peter 
Engelmann, 1823-1874, Dem unvergesslichen Lehrer von 
seinen dankbaren Schilern” (To a never-to-be-forgotten 
teacher from his grateful pupils). The tablet shows a relief 
portrait of the educator. The hall is named the Peter Engel- 
mann Hall. 

It became my privilege as a director of the Auditorium 
governing board, since this public utility was primarily edu- 
cational in character, to propose that one of its several halls 
be named after the late Peter Engelmann. He had served 
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for many years as the principal of the German-English 
Academy, which was founded and supported by the leading 
German American families of Milwaukee. 

In this connection it should be stated that the German- 
American element was the first to initiate the secondary 
school, as exemplified in the academy which they founded. 
The public high school came later. I saw Peter Engelmann 
on several occasions, but never had the privilege of becom- 
ing personally acquainted with him. He possessed an im- 
pressive personality and was most popular and beloved in 
the circles in which he moved. He made a distinctive con- 
tribution to the educational and cultural life of the commun- 
ity and deserves the beautiful tribute accorded his memory. 

A Trainer for Business. No name in local history com- 
mands my respect in a higher degree than that of Robert C. 
Spencer. This more largely because he made a remarkable 
contribution to the business efficiency of those for whom he 
labored. He was in the best sense of that term a real school- 
master. He not only gave me a training in business, but saw 
to it that I secured a job. In fact, it was through Mr. 
Spencer’s effort that I got my start in a newspaper career. 

When I entered his school in the middle seventies, he was 
less than fifty years of age. He was portly of figure, wore a 
full black beard, cropped on the cheek sides, and topped by 
a shiny bald head. He was of dignified manner and yet his 
black eyes flashed and his voice thundered when he became 
irritated or excited. 

It was his custom to deliver each day a short talk to the 
students on some phase of business practice. About the time 
I entered his school he frequently departed from his subject 
and lapsed into a defense of atheism. These atheistic talks 
became the rule rather than the exception and were not par- 
ticularly approved by the students who had a religious con- 
viction behind them. I recall preparing a protest which was 
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signed by many students. The offensive talks were elimi- 
nated. 

When some years later the Spencerian College celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary, I was invited to deliver the principal 
address of the occasion. This address, which was prepared 
with exceeding care, not only gave an outline of the career 
of Robert C. Spencer in the field of business education, but 
paid a high tribute to his splendid contribution to the com- 
mercial efficiency of thousands of men in the Northwest who 
had come under his tutelage and who owed much of their 
success to him. The address was later printed in pamphlet 
form with portraits of Mr. Spencer and myself. 

It was during the latter years of his life that I met him 
one day when he manifested more than ordinary affability 
toward me. There was evidently something on his mind 
that he wanted to tell me. 

“William, I am proud of you!” he said. “No student of 
mine has turned out better than you have and none has ex- 
pressed his gratitude for my humble services more than you 
have.” 

He then pulled out of his coat a pamphlet which was 
somewhat frayed and pocket worn. It contained the address 
I had delivered at the fiftieth anniversary of the Spencer 
school. 

“Nothing finer has come into my life,” he said with tears 
in his eyes as he paged the pamphlet. “The world is full of 
ingratitude. The tribute embodied here gladdens my heart. 
It expresses some appreciation for the efforts I have made 
and fixes my place in the history of the city and the state.” 

During all the years the respect which a student main- 
tains for his professor was maintained on my part for Robert 
C. Spencer. It has always been a source of satisfaction to me 
to realize that I had in some manner demonstrated my grat- 
itude to him. 
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George W. Peck, Humorist. George W. Peck, editor 
of Peck’s Sum and author of Peck’s Bad Boy, was one of the 
most popular humorists of his time. As a local newspaper 
man, he was also a member of the Milwaukee Press Club, 
where he frequently entertained the crowd with his funny 
stories. On one occasion, in a drawling voice, he told the 
following: 


There is nothing more pleasant to see than a lot of dogs at play. 
On one bright spring morning a group of dogs, large and small, of 
varied pedigree, romped on a green lawn, playing tag, and dodging each 
other in a playful way. They seemed to be laughing and enjoying them- 
selves immensely. 

A rat terrier lay in front of his kennel in the backyard, his head 
nestled between his paws, with one eye open, watching the dogs at play. 
The scene seemed to annoy him, since he did not believe that the peace- 
ful rompings and dodgings here engaged in were quite in keeping with 
the traditions of the canine family. 

Slowly he rose, meandered around the playful dogs, savagely biting 
one of them in the hind anatomy. Immediately there was a howl. The 
dog resented the insult by biting another dog, and in another minute there 
ensued the greatest dog fight the neighborhood had ever seen. 

Children on their way to school began to gather to witness the 
riotous fracas. The air was filled with yowls and yelps and the dogs 
constituted a rolling, jumping, struggling mass of animals. Housewives 
came out to dash dishpans of water on the combatants. Some one sug- 
gested calling upon the police or the fire department to quell the riot. 

As soon as the dog fight had attained momentum and vigor, the 
offending rat terrier leisurely walked back to his kennel, and stretched his 
body before the same, his head resting between his forepaws. With one 
eye open he viewed the scene, and said to himself, “Now there is some- 
thing doing.” 


“This dog story,” continued Peck, “reminds me of that 
man, Bruce. When he thinks the town is altogether too lei- 
surely playful, he begins to stir up things. When he has a 
good, civic project started, he hikes back to his habitation 
and lets the merry fight go on. There must be someone in 
every community to start things. Bruce is the starter!” 

Victor L. Berger. Somehow, I came into frequent con- 
tact with Victor L. Berger, who rose to leadership in the 
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Socialist movement in the United States and for several 
‘years was the lone Socialist member in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. When I first met him in the early nineties, he 
was still a young man, a teacher of German in the public 
schools. I was a member of the school board. 

Complaints were lodged against him to the effect that 
he had on two occasions declared before his pupils that “the 
Bible was a humbug,” and had in violation of the rules in- 
flicted corporal punishment in the open classroom. The com- 
plaints came before me in my capacity as chairman of the 
committee on discipline. Upon a penitent plea to spare him 
against humiliation and a promise that further infractions 
on his part upon the school-board rules would not be re- 
peated, the matter was dropped. 

After he had quit teaching and entered upon the editor- 
ship of a Socialist newspaper, he became quite militant. He 
spared no one who did not belong to the Socialist party. I 
became the target for at least one vindictive editorial. There 
was something ruthless in his method. When I called his at- 
tention ‘to the injustice, he responded by saying that he must 
hit hard and at times even unjustly in order to make an im- 
pression on the popular mind. The end justified the means. 

There was something about Victor L. Berger that singled 
him out from all other politicians of his time. He was affable, 
courteous, and congenial in manner, and never failed to 
meet his political enemies as cordially as he met his friends. 
He would call for a friendly visit upon the very men, finan- 
ciers and industrial captains, whom he attacked vigorously 
in print and speech. Somehow his frankness, sincerity, and 
genial approach assured him a pleasant rather than unpleas- 
ant reception. 

I also saw him in action in Washington where he capti- 
vated his associates in the National Congress by his schol- 
arly and fearless discussions on the ills of a modern day. 
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When I asked him one day to assist me in a project I was 
about to bring before one of the house committees affecting 
the Milwaukee harbor, he frankly expressed his inability 
to do so. 

“T am the minority member of the house,” he explained, 
“and have no influence in national legislation. I shall intro- 
duce, in the course of my term, some twenty odd bills, all of 
which will die a natural death in committee rooms. But I 
propose through these bills and my speeches to make propa- 
ganda for Socialism, and thus hold my position with the 
party in the United States.” 

Three Merchant Princes. The outstanding drygoods 
merchants of an earlier period were T. A. Chapman, James 
Morgan, A. W. Rich, and T. L. Kelly. Those of the period 
between 1900 and 1930 were Nat Stone, Carl Herzfeld, and 
Albert Friedman. I speak of the last three named here be- 
cause they were not only enterprising business men but pub- 
lic-spirited citizens as well, who contributed much to the 
civic and social life of the community. Strange as it may 
seem the three men passed in the prime of life almost simul- 
taneously. 

For many years, I took my noon-day meal at the same 
table with these men at the Milwaukee Athletic Club and 
thus learned to know them intimately. No three men could 
be more unlike than were Stone, Herzfeld, and Friedman. 
Stone was a dapper little man whose energy exceeded by 
far his physical strength. He was intensely loyal to his Jew- 
ish faith, and charitably inclined. In his will he left liberal 
sums of money for various charitable institutions regardless 
of religious affiliation. 

Carl Herzfeld concerned himself with many civic move- 
ments, promoted aviation interests, and fostered the subject 
of art. He was princely of manner and appearance. He 
reared a beautiful estate on the lake bluff at Whitefish Bay, 
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but he and his good wife did not enjoy it for long when they 
passed away. 

Albert Friedman was the guiding spirit of the Three 
Schuster Stores. He was of frail physique, earnest, thought- 
ful, kindly, and courteous. He gave much of his time to 
civic and social effort, serving on the Community Fund and 
the Municipal Research Bureau. All in all, he was an ideal 
citizen, contributing liberally of his thought and substance 
to the advancement of the community. 

Several Mayors of Milwaukee. My memory of the sev- 
eral mayors of the city of Milwaukee begins with Harrison 
Ludington, who served between the years 1873 to 1876. I 
also had occasion to see and know his successors, A. R. R. 
Butler, John Black, Thomas H. Brown, John M. Stowell, 
Emil Wallber, George W. Peck, Peter J. Somers, John C. 
Koch, William G. Rauschenberger, and Sherburn M. 
Becker. I knew them just as the average citizen, who has 
never met them in any social or official way, would know 
them. I could, however, count Emil Wallber, George W. 
Peck, and Peter J. Somers as personal friends. 

My official relations with the chief executives of the city 
of Milwaukee, at least four of them, have, on the whole, been 
of a cordial and somewhat intimate nature. They have been 
continuous for a period of more than a quarter of a century, 
and have, in the main, been confined to harbor interests. I 
have always studiously refrained from meddling with city- 
hall politics, and held closely to the task intrusted to me. 

When Emil Seidel was elected mayor (1910) on the So- 
cialist ticket, and his party captured all the administrative 
offices including a majority of the common council, he found 
that the harbor interests of the city were not receiving the 
attention they deserved. The common council has not only 
created a regular committee on harbor affairs but appointed 
a special committee as well whose duty it became to foster 
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the development of an outer harbor. The two committees 
clashed with the result that progress was retarded rather 
than promoted. One day Mayor Seidel sent for me to discuss 
the feasibility of abolishing the harbor committees of the 
common council and creating in place thereof a regular har- 
bor commission. Would I accept an appointment on such a 
commission? The answer was in the affirmative with the 
proviso, however, that such commission must be made up of 
reputable citizens, regardless of party affiliations, who had 
hitherto manifested a sympathetic attitude toward harbor 
affairs. While Mayor Seidel was a Socialist, and I am a 
Democrat, I held that the commission must be a non-partisan 
body, whose members should be chosen only on the basis of 
character and fitness. 

This policy was adhered to. The commission was ap- 
pointed. The executives who followed Seidel also recognized 
the expediency of that policy. Mayor Gerhard Bading and 
Mayor Daniel W. Hoan respected the same. As far as my 
harbor activities are concerned, I shall have more to say 
later. 

My contacts with the several executives prompted me 
sometimes to enter upon a comparative analysis of the man- 
ner and method employed by them. No two were just alike 
in either the approach to or conceptions of the public service. 
That public opinion which sweeps men in and out of public 
office sometimes forms its estimates of candidates as they are 
seen upon the rostrum of political campaigns. The candidate 
elected to public office may prove to be a different sort of 
man. In order to evaluate a public servant you must see him 
in action and measure the results of his labors rather than 
the manner of them. It was my privilege to see four ex- 
ecutives at close range and secure a first-hand estimate of 
their value as public servants. 
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Mayor David S. Rose was an Apollo in figure, princely 
in manner, handsome, dashing, and courageous. He fre- 
quently dominated a situation by the force of his personal- 
ity rather than by his logic. His eloquence and force as 
a public speaker attracted national attention and his friends 
predicted a brilliant future for him. Be it said here that he 
did not avail himself of the opportunities that were before 
him. No man in Milwaukee ever attained greater personal 
popularity, and yet he died in poverty, half forgotten by the 
masses whose idol he had been. While he will be remembered 
as the mayor of Milwaukee, he will live in the public memory 
more largely as an attractive and persuasive figure in the 
civic life of the community. He served between the years of 
1898-1906 and 1908-1910. 

Mayor Emil Seidel was small of figure, soft voiced, and 
of modest demeanor. He wore thick glasses and was hard of 
hearing, and lacked all the robustness and dash that charac- 
terized some of his predecessors. And yet, in any conference 
he would carry the day by the sheer power of intellect. His 
unpretentious manner, together with his tremendous earnest- 
ness and zeal, usually captivated those about him. He served 
one two-year term, beginning with 1910. 

Mayor Gerhard Bading was medium of stature, a spare, 
pale-faced, black-eyed man, who possessed a robust voice 
and a positive manner. In argument he was terse and con- 
vincing. He showed up well both as a political campaigner 
and as the occupant of the mayor’s chair. A fluency of 
speech, a grasp of pending problems, and a genial affability 
made him a successful executive. He served two terms from 
1912 to 1916. 

My contacts with Mayor Hoan cover a long range of 
years, and embody, on the whole, a somewhat unique expe- 
rience. They demonstrate that two men of opposite political 
faith may work in harmony, tinctured even with a warm and 
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intimate friendship, in furtherance of the public welfare. 
The rearing of a comprehensive and utilitarian harbor sys- 
tem was the one and only objective. We travelled, roomed, 
and ate together, spent many hours in intimate association 
discussing the philosophy of life and current events, differ- 
ing in outlook and conclusions and yet each respected the 
viewpoints of the other. I found Hoan to be honest, sincere, 
and capable. I disagreed with his political principles, he 
disagreed with mine. That evened matters between us. Mu- 
tual confidence and respect was retained as well as was the 
objective that formed the bond between us. No chief ex- 
ecutive of any of the cities on the Great Lakes manifested a 
keener interest in water-borne commerce and the problems 
connected with port development. 

While I did not subscribe to the Socialist doctrines which 
Mayor Hoan espoused, he on the other hand decried the 
Jeffersonian democracy to which I adhered, but we contin- 
ued amicably to apply ourselves to the common interest in 
hand, namely, the development of Milwaukee’s harbor plant. 
He served continuously as mayor from 1916 to 1934 (the 
time I am writing this chapter) his term of office continuing 
until 1936, thus rounding out the longest period as chief exe- 
cutive in the history of the city. In 1933 a recall movement 
was inaugurated. The charge urged against Mayor Hoan 
was that he had failed to reduce taxes. The recall collapsed 
when it was discovered that the legal technicalities had not 
been fully complied with. 

John Black was a tall, broad-shouldered, dark-bearded 
man, a positive character who spoke his mind freely and 
called a spade a spade and who was elected to the office of 
mayor because of his high standing as a business man and a 
citizen. He was generous with the poor and liberal in sup- 
port of religion. A story is told which illustrates his liber- 
ality and at the same time his outspoken manner. When 
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Black was in an impatient mood, he would not hesitate to en- 
gage vigorously in cuss words. 

When St. John’s Cathedral, located east of the old court- 
house square on the East Side had reached the stage where it 
required reconstruction, John Black donated the cost of a 
new tower. In a conference with the pastor of the cathedral, 
Father Keogh, and the architect regarding the plans, Black 
became irritable and relieved his mind in a burst of profanity. 

“John, John, calm yourself!’ cautioned good Father 
Keogh. “Don’t resort to cuss words!” 

“You ministers of the gospel would be out of a job,” re- 
plied Mr. Black, “if it were not for the existence of hell and 
damnation. Why not mention these when you feel like it?” 

Local Writers of History. The earliest histories of Mil- 
waukee were written by James S. Buck. I recall Mr. Buck 
calling quite frequently at the Milwaukee News office. Later 
I saw him quite often at the Sentinel office. He brought out 
three volumes, covering consecutive periods in the story of 
Milwaukee, and served not only as author, but also as his 
own publisher and sales agent. It was in response to his 
personal solicitation that I bought the several Buck histories. 

Those familiar with his work will note that it is done with 
painstaking care. His language was simple and sometimes 
crude. But he had the faculty for gathering and recording 
facts. Some of the facts he then recorded may, at this time, 
seem trivial and worthless, but the constituency of an earlier 
day for whom he wrote them deemed them interesting and 
acceptable. Proximity to men and events enhanced their in- 
terest in them. The Buck histories, describing the first four 
decades of Milwaukee’s existence, constitute a valuable and 
indispensable part of the story as a whole. 

Mr. Buck was a stocky man, whose black hair and beard 
seemed to defy time and age. He seemed to have but few 
gray hairs although he was well advanced in the seventies 
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when I last saw him. His countenance, with its bushy eye- 
brows, was set in severe lines, and his manner bore something 
of the rough and ready. 

I recall that he visited the Sentinel office one day asking 
for Henry W. Bleyer, news editor who also was deeply in- 
terested in local history. He told me that he was not feeling 
well, and did not expect to live much longer and that he 
wanted Henry to see to it that after his death the Sentinel 
would print a proper obituary. 

A. M. Thomson wrote a history in which he emphasizes 
the political and governmental side of things. He was an 
editorial writer for the Sentinel when I became connected 
with that publication. He was a scholarly gentleman, re- 
served and circumspect in manner, and deeply devoted to 
his literary labors. I never learned to know him well. 

The one volume on the history of Milwaukee written in 
the German language is the work of Dr. Rudolph Koss, who 
served for many years as editorial writer for the Herold. 
Dr. Koss, who was identified with the Freidenker movement, 
gives voice, in this volume, to an intense anti-religious atti- 
tude. The history concerns itself largely with the achieve- 
ments of the German element. 

John G. Gregory who was for many years the leading 
editorial writer on the Evening Wisconsin, wrote a three- 
volume history of Milwaukee in 1931. It is the most recent 
of the several histories dealing with the metropolis. 

Mr. Gregory is of the studious, modest, retiring type, 
and yet in the limited social circles in which he moves he is 
immensely popular. At the Milwaukee Press Club he is 
frequently called upon for a speech, an anecdote, or a story. 
He is never at a loss to respond to the occasion. His remi- 
niscences of former local newspaper life are usually interest- 
ing and amusing. 
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Any discussion on the writers of Milwaukee history 
would be incomplete without special mention of William C. 
Hooker. In fact, in one respect he deserves at this time the 
highest mention, namely, in that he has popularized history 
writing as a feature in the local press. He has thus rendered 
accessible to the general public thousands of interesting his- 
toric facts which otherwise would have remained locked up in 
library volumes or would have remained unrecorded alto- 
gether. 

When I first met Hooker, he was a young newspaper re- 
porter of the enthusiastic, energetic type. Later he became. 
tax commissioner under the administration of Mayor Sher- 
burn M. Becker. After serving one term in public office, he 
drifted; back into newspaper work. He is now advanced in 
age, patriarchal and picturesque in appearance, possessing 
nevertheless all the dash and go of a young man. 

For several years he conducted under the name of 
Bill Hooker a column in the Milwaukee Journal entitled 
“Glimpses of an Earlier Milwaukee” and thereafter con- 
ducted a similar column for the Wisconsin News. His long 
years of intimate knowledge of men and affairs in the com- 
munity have enabled him to daily bring to mind and memory 
hundreds of persons and events of a former day still remem- 
bered by the present generation. 

Thus it may be said that no local historian has enjoyed a 
wider reading constituency or excited a greater interest in 
the forces and influences that have entered into the rearing 
of a large and important center of population. 
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CHAPTER XII 


WISCONSIN’S PARTICIPATION IN THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY PROJECT 


x” was at the very inception of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project that the state of Wisconsin became actively 
identified with the preliminary labors leading to its realiza- 
tion. It was recognized that Wisconsin’s concern in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway was vital. Thus, a record of its participa- 
tion in the preliminaries and the subsequent labors that event- 
ually led to the advancement of the great project to an inter- 
national treaty agreement may be quite in place. The fact 
that the shore lines of the state are washed by two of the 
great inland oceans, Lakes Michigan and Superior, main- 
tain some fifteen efficient lake ports, and that many of the 
state’s products are carried out by means of the water routes, 
also implies that Wisconsin is deeply interested in a deep- 
water outlet to the high seas and to the markets of the world. 

It was early in the month of February, 1919, during a 
meeting of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, held 
at Washington, D.C., that the movement in behalf of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project took definite form. A group 
of delegates, a dozen in number, met in conference on the 
subject. Five were from Wisconsin, six from Minnesota, 
and one from Illinois. 

The Wisconsin men were William George Bruce of Mil- 
waukee; C. J. Hartley and J. E. Coad, Superior; C. A. La- 
moreux and C. N. Cramer, Ashland. The first meeting was 
held February 4, 1919, at the Willard Hotel, followed by 
another next day. The discussions engaged in concerned 
themselves with the merits of the project, and with the man- 
ner and means of forming an organization that should pro- 
mote the same. 
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A set of officers was then chosen consisting of the follow- 
ing: President, H. C. Gardner, Chicago; Secretary, Charles 
P. Craig, Duluth; Executive Committee: William George 
Bruce, Milwaukee; G. G. Hartley, Duluth; Sidney T. Mil- 
ler, Detroit; J. E. Coad, Superior; H. C. Gardner, Chicago. 
The states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Indiana were honored with two vice-presidents each. Those 
chosen to represent Wisconsin were Judge C. A. Lamoreux, 
Ashland, and Captain Henry Leisk, Milwaukee. 

Creates a Waterways Commission. At this period, the 
Wisconsin legislature was in session. Senators Wilkinson 
and Nye sent for me, requesting me to appear at an execu- 
tive session of a joint senate and assembly committee, give 
an outline of the St. Lawrence Seaway, and discuss Wis- 
consin’s economic interest in the project and the manner of 
the state’s participation in the promotion of the same. The 
result of this conference was the passage of a brief bill, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a non-salaried waterway com- 
mission, consisting of three members, and the fixing of an 
annual appropriation for promotional labors at $6,500. 

Thereupon Governor Emanuel L. Philipp appointed a 
commission, consisting of Judge Charles A. Lamoreux, 
Ashland; Professor John G. D. Mack, Madison; and Wil- 
liam George Bruce, Milwaukee. Judge Lamoreux was 
chosen chairman, and Professor Mack was made secretary. 
Upon the death of Professor Mack, Charles A. Halbert of 
Madison was chosen to succeed him, both as member and 
secretary. In the year 1932, Judge Lamoreux resigned, and 
former Attorney-General Herman L. Ekern was appointed 
in his place. William George Bruce was then made chair- 
man of the commission. Thus the Wisconsin deep water- 
ways commission is, at present, organized as follows: Presi- 
dent, William George Bruce, Milwaukee; Secretary, Charles 
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A. Halbert, Madison; Director, Herman L. Ekern, Madi- 
son. 

When John J. Blaine succeeded Emanuel L. Philipp as 
governor, the members of the commission tendered their res- 
ignations, believing that the new governor should have a 
voice in naming those who served on that body. Governor 
Blaine; however, contended that the original commission 
should continue until the St. Lawrence Seaway had become 
a reality. The succeeding governors, namely, Fred Zimmer- 
man, Walter J. Kohler, Philip F. La Follette, and Albert G. 
Schmedeman, took the same position in the matter, simply 
filling vacancies on the commission as these occurred. 

When the commission in 1919 first assumed its task, it 
soon discovered that as far as propaganda labors were con- 
cerned the state of Wisconsin needed little attention. While 
I was frequently called upon by commercial, civic, and social 
organizations, as were other members of the commission, to 
discuss the proposed Great Lakes-to-the-Ocean Waterway, 
public sentiment in the state was unanimously in favor of the 
project. Our adjacence to the inland oceans made this ob- 
vious. A direct outlet to the high seas was highly desirable. 

Therefore, the cause had to be exploited far beyond the 
borders of the state, and carried into territory where knowl- 
edge on the subject was still lacking. The result was that 
Wisconsin joined hands with six of her sister states bor- 
dering on the Great Lakes, namely, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, in carrying the 
message over an entire country. Other states, more particu- 
larly those located in the West and Northwest, making a 
total of twenty-three, joined actively in the movement. 

During the entire period from the time the movement 
had its inception to the time this article was written, I have 
served as a member of the executive committee of the Coun- 
cil of States, organized under the name of the Great Lakes- 
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St. Lawrence Tidewater Association. There were numerous 
meetings and conferences held in Washington, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Milwaukee. I also made several 
journeys to Toronto and Ottawa, Canada, in the interest of 
the cause in hand. 

The State’s Economic Interest. Since the state of Wis- 
consin was actively identified with the promotional efforts 
made in behalf of the great seaway project, it may be well 
to record, briefly at least, to what extent it was concerned in 
its realization. To begin with, the geographic location of the 
state, with a great agricultural empire to the west and the 
marvelous inland seas to the east, is a most favorable one. 

But, the state of Wisconsin, as does the entire Midwest, 
lacks an outlet to the high seas. It is a land-locked region, 
as far as deep-water navigation is concerned. Therefore, the 
proposal to improve the St. Lawrence River, and thus afford 
a deep-water connection between the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean, appealed to the imagination. It would pro- 
vide an expeditious and economical navigation route, bring 
the Midwest one thousand miles nearer the high seas, and 
that same distance nearer the markets of the world. 

Wisconsin has a number of lake ports which may be 
readily improved so as to accommodate deep draft vessels 
or receive an ocean commerce. Among these are the ports of 
Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, Port Washington, Sheboy- 
gan, Green Bay, De Pere, Manitowoc, Two Rivers, Ash- 
land, and Superior. Several of these harbors have, in the 
past few years, been entered by ships of smaller tonnage com- 
ing directly from English, German, and Scandinavian ports. 
With a more direct and economical access to the high seas, 
Wisconsin’s farm and factory products will enjoy a better 
competitive market in the world trade. 

When the International Joint Commission of the United 
States held its hearing at Milwaukee, June 9, 1920, the fol- 
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lowing persons testified: Lieutenant Colonel Edward H. 
Schulz, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, Engineer 
in Charge of Lake Michigan Improvements; John G. D. 
Mack, Secretary, Wisconsin Deep Waterways Commission; 
Honorable Daniel W. Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee; 
William George Bruce, Member of the Wisconsin Deep 
Waterways Commission, and President, Milwaukee Harbor 
Commission; W. C. Carlson, President of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce; George A. Schroeder, Manager, 
Freight Bureau, Milwaukee Association of Commerce; 
C. D. SeCheverell, Secretary, Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin; C. P. Norgord, Commissioner of Agriculture of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Agriculture; B. G. Packer, 
Immigration Director of the Wisconsin State Department 
of Agriculture; F. C. Bryan, General Traffic Manager of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee; 
H. G. Cole, President, South Division Civie Association, 
Milwaukee; Emil Flatter, Mayor of Wausau; W. R. Chel- 
lis, Secretary of the Wausau Chamber of Commerce and 
also representing the Central Wisconsin Traffic Associa- 
tion and the Wausau Rotary Club. 

The following testified at a similar hearing held at Su- 
perior, Wisconsin: L. R. McPherson, Attorney-at-Law, 
Superior; C. A. Lamoreux, President of the Wisconsin 
Deep Waterways Commission, Ashland; Professor E. J. 
Delwiche, of the University of Wisconsin; A. A. Miller, of 
Superior; W. A. Blackburn, Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Ladysmith; C. J. Hartley, representing Rail- 
roads and Port Facilities of the Port of Superior; W. H. 
Groverman, Ex-Fuel Administrator, Minneapolis District; 
Honorable Carl D. Jackson, Chairman of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission; F. R. Crumpton, of Superior; H. V. 
Gard, of Superior; A. D. S. Gillett, Commissioner of the 
City of Superior; Professor J. A. Merrill, Professor of 
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Geology, State Normal School; J. J. Ott, representing 
Stinson Tractor, Eau Claire. 

Among those who testified at Ashland were Judge C. A. 
Lamoreux, C. N. Cramer, of Ashland; Honorable A. H. 
Wilkinson, of Bayfield; Guy M. Burnham, Collector of 
Customs, Ashland; Judson Rosebush of Appleton, repre- 
senting the Paper Making Industry of the State of Wiscon- 
sin; Dean H. L. Russell, of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
College; Professor E. J. Delwiche, of the University of 
Wisconsin; T. W. Beers, of Barksdale; Henry A. Perry, 
Managing Editor, Cloverland Magazine, Menominee, Mich- 
igan; O. M. Axness, representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Ironwood, Michigan; C. H. Worden, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Ashland; W. J. Hodgkins, 
of Ashland, Manager of Ironwood and Bessemer Railway 
and Light Company, and the Ashland Light Power and 
Street Railway Company; Honorable Roy Wilcox, of Eau 
Claire; W. K. Kerry, of the Chamber of Commerce, Ash- 
land. 

It was brought out at these hearings that Wisconsin’s 
share in the country’s export trade, estimated upon normal 
conditions, had reached the annual maximum of $60,000,000 
and could be materially increased if the seaway were opened. 

Among the Wisconsin men who, at a later period, be- 
came most active in the promotion of the St. Lawrence pro- 
ject were Mayor D. W. Hoan and R. F. Malia, of Milwau- 
kee. When the Great Lakes Harbors Association of the 
United States and Canada was organized some ten years 
ago to promote the seaway and at the same time to combat 
the Chicago water steal, I was made its president, serving 
for a period of eight years. Mayor Hoan, who had mani- 
fested a greater interest in water-borne commerce than any 
other mayor on the Great Lakes, succeeded me to the presi- 
dency of that body. 
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Incidentally it should be mentioned that Richard F. 
Malia succeeded Raymond H. Weins as secretary of the 
organization, both being Milwaukee men. When the con- 
test over the treaty ratification was on in the United States 
Senate, Mr. Malia spent much time in Washington advising 
with Senators Duffy and La Follette and Mr. Charles P. 
Craig, the executive director. Mayor Hoan, too, kept in 
active touch with the situation. 

The National Movement. The national organization, 
known as the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Asso- 
ciation, serving as the Council of States, was officered as 
follows: President, H. C. Gardner, Chicago, [llinois; Di- 
rector, Charles P. Craig, Duluth, Minnesota; Secretary, 
J. E. Coad, Superior, Wisconsin; Treasurer, Frank Blair, 
Detroit, Michigan. Later on Mr. Gardner was succeeded as 
president by Governor Harding of Iowa, who in turn was 
succeeded by former Senator Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 
and present president. 

The elimination of Mr. Gardner of Chicago was the re- 
sult of an embarrassing situation. The state of Illinois had 
joined the movement in behalf of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
but Mr. Gardner favored the Chicago water diversion. This 
illegal abstraction of lake water had assumed alarming pro- 
portions. The Great Lakes interests had protested strenu- 
ously, and Canada made it known that since Lake Michigan 
was a border water and the levels of the several lakes, with 
the exception of Lake Superior, had been seriously affected, 
the Chicago diversion question was not only one of domestic 
but international concern as well. Hence, Canada had as 
much voice in the disposition of the waters of the Great 
Lakes as did the United States, and was not inclined to enter 
upon a treaty on the St. Lawrence Seaway unless the diver- 
sion was equitably adjusted. Mr. Gardner’s attitude made 
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his position as president of the movement illogical and un- 
tenable. He was voted out of office. 

Why Chicago Stands Out. The Chicago diversion ques- 
tion was adjusted by a United States Supreme Court de- 
cision, which decrees that the abstraction must be reduced 
from year to year until 1938 when the flow is fixed at 1,500 
cubic second feet. It is this decision which is embodied in the 
seaway treaty and which is objected to by the state of IIl- 
inois and by the Mississippi Valley interests. 

The contention is made that a maximum diversion rang- 
ing between 8,000 and 10,000 cubic second feet will be re- 
quired to operate the Great Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway. 
The United States Government engineers have repeatedly 
demonstrated that the 1,500 cubic second feet will be ample 
to operate the proposed waterway. Chicago first pleaded 
for a maximum diversion for sanitation purposes. With 
construction of scientific sewage treatment the dilution sys- 
tem has become obsolete. Hence, the maximum flowage is 
not needed. With the navigation argument completely 
answered, there would seem to be no good reason for oppos- 
ing the minimum diversion fixed by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

The truth is that it is no longer a question of either 
sanitation or navigation with the city of Chicago or the state 
of Illinois. It is the question of hydro-electric power. The 
colossal flow of water taken out of Lake Michigan operates a 
hydro-electric plant at Lockport, west of Chicago, which nets 
the sanitary district something like $1,000,000 annually. 
Since there is a drop of some sixty feet from Lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi River, other power plants may be con- 
structed on either the Des Plaines or Illinois rivers which 
empty into the Mississippi River. The state of Illinois, some 
years ago, voted a $20,000,000 bond issue for the construction 
of a hydro-electric power plant, expecting to utilize the wat- 
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ers of Lake Michigan for that purpose, and reaping a hand- 
some earning on the project. Without a maximum diversion 
of lake waters at Chicago, the project comes to naught. 

New York and New Orleans. The opposition of New 
York City is obvious. It holds that it is the ocean gateway 
to the United States and does not propose to tolerate the de- 
velopment of lake ports into ocean ports. The rest of the 
state of New York is divided on the question. Northern and 
central New York favors the seaway project. It is desirous 
of availing itself of its riparian rights along the shores of the 
St. Lawrence River, and utilize the huge water power po- 
tentialities under the control of the state. 

The Treaty Delayed. When the United States Senate, 
on March 15, 1934, took a vote on the ratification of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway treaty, it was found that the necessary 
two-thirds vote was not secured. The vote, however, was 
forty-six in favor and forty-two against. It is believed that 
since the defeat of the ratification was not directly based 
upon the merits of the project itself, but rather upon other 
issues temporarily troubling the Senate, the treaty will be 
ratified by 1935. 

In the meantime, the state of Wisconsin will continue, as 
it has for the past fifteen years, to champion the St. Law- 
rence Seaway in conjunction with sister states. 

With the ratification of the treaty by the United States 
Senate, the national body, namely, the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association, will dissolve and the sev- 
eral state commissions allied with the same will automatic- 
ally cease to function. Their labors are then practically com- 
pleted. The construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway will 
in all probability be intrusted to the government engineers of 
the United States and Canada. It is estimated that it will 
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take from four to six years to complete the international 
section of the St. Lawrence River. 


Nore—This concludes the magazine publication of the Bruce Memoirs. 
The unpublished chapters, some ten in number, will be added to the twelve 
chapters published in the magazine, and the entire manuscript will be printed 
before the end of the year in book form under the title of American Life, as I 
Saw It, by the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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FATHER ANTHONY MARIA GACHET, O.M.Cap. 


HE author of the Cing Ans en Amérique, Father Anth- 
ony Maria Gachet, was a member of the Swiss Province 
of the Capuchin (Franciscan) Order. The volume itself, 
consisting of 611 pages and published in Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, does not mention the name of the author anywhere, 
but there can be no doubt of the authorship. The history of 
the Swiss Capuchin Province’ expressly mentions him as the 
author, stating that the book was written up from a diary 
made by him during his five years in America. Even without 
this notice in the official history of the Swiss Province, there 
is ample proof of the authenticity of the book in the history 
of our own Capuchin Province founded at Mt. Calvary, Wis- 
consin, in 1857, as can be seen in A Romance of Lady Pov- 
erty, just published by the writer,” where the assistance of 
Father Anthony M. Gachet in the establishment of the 
Capuchins in the United States is fully detailed. The Cing 
Ans en Amérique and A Romance of Lady Poverty dovetail 
in every respect. 

Father Anthony M. Gachet, O.M.Cap., was born in 
Greyerz, Switzerland. The history of the Swiss Capuchin 
Province does not give the date of his birth, nor of his en- 
trance into the Order, nor of his ordination. He was sent by 
his provincial superiors to help two young secular priests 


*Dr. P. Magnus Kiinzle, O.M.Cap., Die schweizerische Kapuzinerprovinz 
(Einsiedeln, Switzerland, 1928), 286-289. 

* Celestine N. Bittle, O.M.Cap., 4 Romance of Lady Poverty. The History 
of the Province of St. Joseph of the Capuchin Order in the United States (Mil- 
waukee, 1933). 
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of Switzerland, Rev. Gregory Haas and Rev. John Frey, 
in their efforts to introduce the Capuchin Order in the United 
States. He arrived November 27, 1857, at Mt. Calvary, 
Wisconsin, and became their master of novices and first su- 
perior. He left Mt. Calvary on May 19, 1859, and went as 
a missionary to the Menominee Indians on the Keshena Res- 
ervation, where he labored with great zeal until 1862. Father 
Anthony was a very educated and highly cultured man, who 
spoke French, German, English, and Hindustani fluently 
and had a thorough knowledge of Latin, Greek, and even 
Hebrew. While at Keshena he soon acquired such a pro- 
ficiency in the Indian tongue that he translated the Gospels 
into their native speech and composed a grammar of their 
language. 

In 1862 he was recalled by Rome to assist Bishop An- 
astasius Hartmann, O.M.Cap., in British India. After a 
short period of study in Rome, he repaired to India, arriving 
at Coorje on April 20, 1863. Bishop Hartmann made him his 
secretary and also the director of the various orphanages of 
the district. Bishop Hartmann died of the cholera in 1866, 
and Father Anthony took charge of the vicariate for two 
years. All efforts of Rome to persuade him to accept the 
bishopric met with the firmest resistance on his part. He left 
India in 1868 and returned to Switzerland, where he was en- 
gaged in various pastoral activities in his province. He pub- 
lished an English and a French biography of Bishop Hart- 
mann; the German edition remained a manuscript. Towards 
the end of his life he wrote his Cing Ans en Amérique, which 
appeared serially in the Revue de la Suisse catholique of Fri- 
bourg. The magazine printed about twenty or twenty-five 
copies in book form for him, of which there are now very few 
in existence. Father Anthony died in 1894. 
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The copy from which the following translation was made 
by Dr. Joseph Schafer was discovered by Most Rev. An- 
tonine Wilmer, O.M.Cap., an American Capuchin, in the 
library of the Fribourg monastery and brought to this coun- 
try. It is, in all probability, the only copy in America. It is 
only fair to mention that the Cing Ans is an exclusively per- 
sonal narrative, relating events as they occurred to the author 
himself. As it stands, it might give the reader an erroneous 
idea of his position and work; one readily gets the impression 
that he was the actual founder of the new Capuchin establish- 
ment. This, of course, is not the case, since he came over here 
merely in the capacity of a master of novices for the two 
real founders, in order to introduce them to the life and cus- 
toms of the Order and to invest them with the Capuchin 
habit. His position was an entirely secondary one. The full 
history of this movement is found elsewhere, but the Cing 
Ans is an interesting commentary on the Capuchin founda- 
tion at Mt. Calvary. 

CELESTINE N. Birriz, O.M.Cap., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FIVE YEARS IN AMERICA 
(Cing Ans en Amérique) 


JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY}? 
AMONG THE REDSKINS—JOURNAL, 1859 


Left the convent of Calvary with Brother Vincent toward 
the middle of the month of May, 1859, to take the road to 
Keshena, the station of the Indian mission which our Bishop 
had confided to me, situated in Northern Wisconsin. Arrived 
at Fond du Lac, we learned that navigation on Wolf River 


1The translation begins with page 120. 
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was impossible because of the rafting of logs which takes 
place that season of the year. We were obliged to ascend 
that river to reach the mission. At the beginning of the win- 
ter the contractors accompanied by axemen enter the forests 
along that river to cut down the best trees, assembling the 
logs upon the ice with which the river is covered. In spring 
the breaking of the ice takes place, the logs descend the 
river as far as Lake Poygan, where they are combined into 
rafts. Of necessity we waited until the 26th of May when 
we learned that the river was free. Before embarking upon 
Lake Winnebago, which it is necessary to traverse as well 
as Lake Poygan in order to reach Wolf River, we pro- 
visioned ourselves with corn meal and pork, the regular fare 
among the Menominee whom we were going to evangelize. 

The morning of the 26th we took the steamboat which 
carried us to Oshkosh. This is the itinerary we are going 
to follow: From Fond du Lac to Oshkosh, 20 miles; Osh- 
kosh to New London upon the Wolf River, 40 miles, after 
having traversed Lake Butte des Morts and Lake Poygan; 
from New London to the mission, 40 miles by land and 80 
by water. The crossing of Lake Winnebago or that of the 
Puants takes about two hours. We shall occupy the two 
hours thus given us to communicate to the reader some his- 


torical notes concerning the Puant Indians or the Winne- 
bagoes. 


The first steamer destined for New London not setting 
out until the following day, we claimed the hospitality of the 
Catholic missionary in the neighborhood, Monsieur Keenan 
who, aside from English, spoke French, German, and Span- 
ish. 

Man proposes and God disposes. The steamer upon 
which we embarked the following day had made scarcely 
three miles when the river became so obstructed with logs 
as to compel a return to Oshkosh. On board this boat I made 
the acquaintance of a Monsieur Charles Grignon of Canadian 
origin, son of Monsieur Augustin Grignon of whom I shall 
speak further on... . 
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The day following we were more fortunate. After en- 
tering Lake Poygan we made a halt at a place called Butte 
des Morts not far from the village bearing the name of 
Winneconne. At a small distance we found Little Butte 
des Morts. The river is enlarged here to form a kind of 
lake which also bears a funereal name, Lac des Morts. Great 
Butte des Morts is called in Menominee Pakuatonosh, which 
has the same signification. Little Butte is called Pakuoton- 
ashasha. Winneconne, in Chippewa, Winnekoning, signifies 
in the same language, place of skulls. So we were going 
through a mortuary region. Here we entered into Lake 
Poygan, the borders of which abound in folle-avoine, a kind 
of wild rice. The operation of collecting this aquatic grain is 
called in the language of the Menominee, who are very fond 


of this kind of nourishment, powaukekana. This is the name 
of the lake. 


We continue our navigation of Lake Poygan. It is upon 
these shores that there sojourned during some years the tribe 
of Menominee or Folles Avoines to whom I go to announce 
the good tidings. The Menominee are called Folles Avoines, 
a term which designates wild rice, of which I have spoken. 
Father Bonduel, a Belgian, was their missionary at that 
epoch. The first Christians of that tribe received baptism at 
Green Bay about the year 1830. If it had been given to the 
old Jesuit missionaries to continue their apostolic labors in 
this immense country, the Folles Avoines and, indeed, other 
tribes would long since have embraced the faith and received 
all the blessings of Christian civilization. But the philosophy 
of the 18th century has borne its fruits thus far in suppress- 
ing the activities of the company of Jesus, thus robbing the 
church of its advance sentinels in the new world. . . . 

But it is time to return from our digressions. In ap- 
proaching the Wolf River we encountered long files of 
rafts towed by a flat boat. . . .. Entering the Wolf River I 
admired its picturesque banks so varied by the numerous 
windings which mark its course. Our voyage upon the water 
lasted all day and afforded no incident. The banks are inhab- 
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ited all the way to New London, a small town which has 
sprung up and which is in the county of Waupaca. After 
debarking we, the brother and I, were welcomed by the shouts 
of gamins who accompanied us as far as the hotel where we 
were well received. The following day, a Sunday, I called 
together the Catholics of the neighborhood to read mass and 
preach, to baptize several infants and to receive their confes- 
sions in the afternoon. These Catholics are all Germans and 
Poles. ... 

Monday morning we embarked upon a small steamer 
constructed expressly for navigating the Wolf River be- 
tween New London and Shawano, the last American village 
in that direction. This boat was making its first trip and had 
almost achieved it. The passengers were not numerous: a 
half-breed trader, a government interpreter among the Me- 
nominee, an Abanakie Indian, and the brother and I. The 
crew numbered five men in addition to a cook who always 
labored on the interior of our miniature steamer. For passing 
two days upon the water we provisioned ourselves with meat 
and biscuits. Navigation the first day was slow and danger- 
ous. The trunks of trees cut down in the winter time descend- 
ed like the ranks of a regiment and it was necessary to ward 
them off incessantly, by means of poles. The waters were 
high and the banks submerged. It was necessary to advance 
with many precautions in order not to deviate from the bed 
of the river and run upon sand banks which we did more than 
once. It was with the exercise of greatest effort that we were 
able to release ourselves. One time a horrible cracking was 
heard. I feared the shell of the boat had been stove in. The 
boat stopped suddenly. We stopped breathing out of fear. 
One of the wheels had struck a piece of timber embedded in 
the stream but it did no other damage aside from the loosen- 
ing of a paddle. Another danger was found in the branches 
of trees which, extending over the waters, whipped our faces 
and threatened to tear down the smoke stack... . 

The spectacle which was offered by the banks and the 
waters of this stream was too beautiful to be described. The 
forests bordering the two banks, their foliage tinted in sev- 
eral colors, sometimes somber as the shadows of a flemish 
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cloth, tended to the most tender reverie. Sometimes a ray of 
the sunlight, sifted through this screen of verdure, spread a 
feeble light over these somber solitudes. The wild vine 
twining about the thousand arms of the ancient trees, shoot 
out to the very extremity of their branches, whence they drop 
down in festoons and in garlands suspended softly over the 
mirror of the waters; here and there a bowl of snow of daz- 
zling whiteness appeared upon the somber verdure and 
charming flowers, blue, red, and yellow, lifted their lovely 
corollas above the tufted herbs which decorate the banks of 
the stream like a magnificent green carpet. Some aquatic 
birds interrupted by their cries the silence of these profound 
solitudes. The windings of the stream being so numerous, 
the trees bordering the banks seemed at each instant to join 
as at the head of an alley in a park and we feared it would 
be the end of our course. 

So far from men in the midst of that immense solitude 
I felt my soul enlarging and elevating itself and as if car- 
ried back to the first days of the world. But what a strange 
spectacle came to draw me all at once from my meditations? 
What suddenly presented itself to'my astonished eyes were 
canoes carrying entire families of Indians emerging from the 
bottom of one of these bends which formed the river and de- 
scending the river rapidly to our side. Soon I was able to 
distinguish their visages painted in striking colors. Their 
canoes were all one single piece, that is, tree trunks hollowed 
out. Finding me seated thus upon the forward part of the 
steamer these savages gliding rapidly by on either side re- 
garded me with the most lively attention. I had often repre- 
sented to myself in reading accounts of voyages, the long and 
straight pirogues of the savages, their visages copper colored, 
the scenes of Indian life, and now I saw all before me. I had 
under my own eyes one of the scenes of Indian life of the 
New World. How often have I sighed for the hour in which 
it would be given me to preach Jesus Christ to the gentiles, 
and gliding there so near to me upon the water were the 
canoes of savages whom I have been called to win for Jesus 
Christ. What reflections, what diverse sentiments this view 
caused to rise in my soul. 
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But night has come, impossible to advance farther. We 
make fast. The crew remained on board. We went with the 
passengers to seek the hospitality of a Yankee settler estab- 
lished not far from the bank. We obtained a glass of water 
for supper and a very good bed for the night. At break of 
day we were again on board and our little steamer took up 
its journey with a new ardor, the repose of the night seeming 
to have given it new force. According to a detailed map 
which I have with me, we were at the latitude of 45 de- 
grees 30 seconds north in the county of Outagamie. We soon 
entered into the county of Shawano a recent creation. The 
principal place where we are going bears the same name. 
Faithful to their passion, the Yankees have already called it 
by the name of Shawano City. An old Swabian arriving 
here one day, asked his companion the name of the place. 
Upon being told that it was the town of Shawano, he asked 
“Aber wo sind die Hauser?” [“But where are the houses?” ] 
In truth, the pretended town counted at that time altogether 
a dozen houses. 


It was already late when we disembarked there. The 
steamer making its first appearance all the population of 
the town, that is, a score of persons, awaited our arrival. We 
claimed the hospitality of a kind of tavern where we were 
obliged to suffer much from the mosquitoes which the Ca- 
nadians call maringouins. 


Next morning we set out on foot for our progress toward 
Keshena, name of the mission of the Menominee and which 
is also that of one of their chiefs. We had more than eight 
miles to pass over. We crossed the Shawano River where a 
sort of lake of the same name enters the Wolf River. We 
were the sole travelers save for the mosquitoes who accompan- 
ied us and caused us singular suffering. Happily a heavy 
rain fell and dispersed that army of small enemies whose 
stings covered our hands, limbs, faces, and heads with blisters. 
And speaking particularly of my head, it was become so 
rough from small lumps that it might have been taken for a 
bas relief representing the mountainous section of my coun- 
try. We saw not far from the road, in the bushes, in the 
midst of torrents of rain, Indians, draped in their woolen 
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blankets with the seriousness of a Cato regarding us with a 
superb indifference. These were the pagans. Half-way on 
the road we sought shelter in the habitation of a half-breed 
trader, Catholic, born in Canada. His wife, a pure bred In- 
dian of colossal stature, is of the tribe of Ottawa or Courts 
Oreilles who lived formerly on the opposite shore of Lake 
Michigan. Two miles farther we placed our feet upon In- 
dian territory, which is reserved solely for Indians according 
to the treaties made with the government of the Union and 
upon which it is prohibited to white men to establish them- 
selves; that is what gives this territory the name of reserve. 
That country is charming, very hilly, traversed by the Wolf 
River, and studded with small lakes. Finally we perceived in 
the woods the church of our dear mission and behind it the 
board cabin which was to serve for the presbytery. Both 
were constructed by the Indians. 

We arrive, we have arrived. It is the eve of the Ascen- 
sion, June 1, 1859. A half-breed who knows French had the 
kindness to start a good fire to dry us. The news of our ar- 
rival spread quickly, and I could see coming toward the hil- 
lock upon which the church is built detachments of Christian 
Indians. They asked the benediction of me, upon their knees; 
conversation is impossible inasmuch as we do not understand 
each other. I understand, however, at once that they have 
good hearts since they bring me objects of the first necessity 
which my cabin totally lacked. At the foot of the hill is sit- 
uated upon the bank of the Wolf River the village of Kesh- 
ena, not an Indian village but composed of wooden houses 
serving for schools and habitations for the employees of 
the government among the tribe. 

The day of Ascension I celebrated solemnly the Holy 
Mysteries. The sight of this Assembly, composed of 1,000 
Catholic Indians flooded my soul with joy. I admired the 
profound receptiveness of the faithful. Several pagan sav- 
ages with motely countenances attracted through curiosity, 
stood at the back of the church. Some young Indians and 
Indian women chanted from the platform in the language of 
the Chippewa or Sauteurs with great correctness and grav- 
ity. I addressed myself to my dear Christians in the French 
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language. A venerable sexagenarian widow, Madame Dous- 
man, [Rosalie Dousman] stood near the altar and inter- 
preted for me, translating my instruction phrase by phrase. 
This lady, whose father was a Monsieur La Borde, Canadian, 
has devoted herself entirely to the religious instruction of 
these Indians since her youth. They regard her as their 
mother. She has been their instructress for a long time. At 
present she is replaced by her daughter. She continues the 
service of interpretating the sermons for the missionary and 
for the confession of women with admirable devotion. For 
the men, one has recourse to the good offices of a half-breed 
interpreter concerning whom I have spoken. 

Pray do not, dear reader, get false ideas about the con- 
fession from what I have said. The Indians are not obliged, 
even in the article of death, to resort to the ministration of 
an interpreter in order to confess themselves. They know 
this very well and nevertheless they do not hesitate, at any 
rate generally speaking, to resort to it. Some missionaries 
use for the men a method which permits the interpreter not to 
know the contents of the confession. The priest places his 
hand in that of the penitent who presses it as many times as 
he has committed the sin concerning which he is interrogated. 
In this manner the interpreter knows the question but he does 
not know the response. 

On this beautiful day of Ascension and of the inaugura- 
tion of my ministry here I baptized five infants and the fol- 
lowing day six others. One thing struck me in the babies of 
the redskins that their hair, black as ebony, is already as fully 
developed as they carry it through life. 

The Christian chiefs of the tribe gathered round me in 
order to confer with me and among themselves concerning 
the means of supplying me. These brave men manifested to 
me the greatest attention and regard and testified great re- 
spect. They are clothed in European fashion (considering 
this a duty from the day of their baptism) and some of them 
carry their new costume with all the grace of a gentleman. 
I have received the visit of an old Indian speaking some 
words of French interlarded with oaths which he had derived 
from his relations with the Canadians and which he regarded 
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undoubtedly in good faith as notes of agreement. This per- 
son, for example, did not have the manner of a gentleman; 
for he wore his shirt outside of his pantaloons. 

I noticed on June 4, Sunday, among my hearers, a Chris- 
tian chief carrying, like the others, his chapelet in the guise 
of a collar, but in addition a large medallion in silver bearing 
inscriptions in letters of gold of the holy names of Jesus and 
Mary. He calls himself Aski-Junannierr (the young man). 
This is the brother of the great chief of the tribe, Oshkosh, of 
whom I have already spoken, who died in 1858. That chief 
died a pagan after having made some feeble Indian expres- 
sion about embracing the faith. The medicine men or sorcer- 
ers had deterred him by representing that, once become a 
Christian, he would no longer be able to hold the headship of 
his people in the life to come, in the country abounding with 
game and fish. 

[ Here follows a long and detailed account of the burial 
of Chief Oshkosh. | 

[ T'o be continued] 


GARDNER LETTERS, 1836 


Addressed to: Sylvester C. Gardner Esq 

Manlius 

Onondago Co. 

New York 

Milwaukie 30" June 1836 
Dear Brother 
Mr. Tryon of your Town is here and offers to bear any 

communications that I can prepare to my friends, and I 
cannot suffer such an opportunity to transmit some token 
of remembrance of those to whom I am most indebted for 
personal favors, to pass unimproved—Since writing you 
last I have got comfortably established in my own office, 
have business enough to keep me employed & feel quite 
content with my prospects for future enjoyment in Mil- 
waukie—Palmer was here on friday last in good health, & 
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much disappointed by not receiving his box which was 
shipped by you— 

You may expect a more particular description of the 
Country than I have heretofore given, but you certainly 
would not hesitate to excuse me if you knew how long it 
would take to enumerate all the fascinating features of the 
country to say nothing of the circumstances (if any) that 
would be likely to excite a prejudice against it. You must 
try to make your arrangements to pay me a visit and see 
for yourself What there is here to induce us to remain,— 
It is the only Way to get Correct impressions and you would 
never regret having spent a few dollars to make the excur- 
sion—We should then take great pleasure in pointing out 
the changes which we have witnessed since our settlement 
here. Contrasting our temporary privations with the per- 
manent enjoyments which we may have secured, and in pro- 
ducing the best evidence which Milwaukie can afford to con- 
vince you that, all that is generally deemed desirable in 
life, is not confined to the East. 

I wish you to put up all the books that I left at home, 
& be sure to put in the Journal of the N.Y. State Conven- 
tion to Amend the Constitution and all the books with my 
name in them not forgetting my atlass. Wrap them well 
with papers and pack them close together in a tight box 
and direct it to me at Milwaukie Wisconsin Territory, 
Care of Solomon Juneau who is a french trader here and 
well known at Buffalo—his name is pronounced Juno— 
If mother has anything in the shape of a pillow that she can 
spare please find a place for it in the box as I am now sleep- 
ing on my cot with merely an Indian blanket upon the can- 
vass and another for my cover—If you have a good box 
and can put my coats & other clothes left at home in such 
a manner that they will not be liable to get injured you may 
put them in, though I am not very particular about them— 
My greatest anxiety is to get my books, & shall feell very 
grateful if you will send on the box with as little delay as 
possible. 

All other business matters remain as when I wrote you 
last—Give my love to mother & Sarah & all other friends 
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& permit me to advise you to be careful & not let your 
business cause you to neglect Miss C. C. 
Your affectionate Brother 
W" N. Gardner 


Addressed to: E. H. Porter M.D. 
Skaneateles 
Onondago County 
New York 
Wisconsin Territory 
Milwaukie 23° August 1836 
Dear Brother 
Your favor dated July 6" came duly to hand, but the 
excitement of business has caused a month to pass almost 
unconsciously to me since its receipt—I have forwarded you 
papers published here which convey all the local informa- 
tion you desire. You will get some of my ideas of the 
country & this point from a communication from “An in- 
telligent correspondent” published in the “N.Y. Times” and 
republished in the first no. of the “Milwaukie Advertiser” 
—Though that was written very soon after my arrival here 
& when my knowledge of the real advantages of this Town 
and Territory was comparatively limited, yet the opinions 
there hazarded have been amply confirmed by my own ob- 
servations as well as corroborated by those of better local 
information than myself—As to our Town, that part which 
is used for dwellings is from eighty to ninety feet above the 
level of the Lake & its natural situation & beauty of scenery 
unsurpassed by your own delightful village—The Town at 
present is building up about a mile & a half above the mouth 
of the river, where vessels of 100 to 140 tons burthen sail 
up with very little embarrassment & Steam Boats of the 
largest Class on the Lakes may navigate our River to this 
point—The river runs parallel with the beach of the lake for 
about 34 of a mile from its present mouth, separated from 
the Lake by a strip of land varying from 6 to 8 rods in 
width which seems to have been formed by the action of the 
water of the Lake & River & thus carried the mouth of the 
River about three fourths of a mile south of its original 
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outlet, & it is expected that when [the] Govt. shall make 
appropriations for the permanent improvement of our har- 
bour the River will be let out at its original mouth, which 
will render the site of our Town most eligible for business 
purposes as well as dwellings—The Engineer appointed 
by [the] Govt. has been on and surveyed our Harbour which 
will Enable Congress to make the necessary appropriations 
next Session—We are daily expecting maps of the Village 
or City as laid out, one of which I will forward you as soon 
as rec’—The Country between this & the Rock River is 
gently undulating, heavily timbered along the Lake & 
prairie and timberland interspersed through[ou]t the rest, 
with a soil of a quality to which the Agriculturalist will not 
take exception. An ample supply of rapid streams for 
hydraulic purposes & springs of the purest water for cul- 
inary uses—Our climate I think is milder than in Onon. 
Co. though along the Lake we will be subject to sudden 
Changes in the temperature-—We have a population of 12 
to 1300 in a circuit of three miles around my office, mostly 
intelligent & enterprising citizens & visited by innumerable 
strangers from all parts of the Union—Our Land District 
has been established as you will perceive by the papers & 
the officers will be ready to sell such lands within the district 
as are now in market by the 15" Sept. but no additional 
lands will be offered for sale this fall Those now in 
market, for sale here are situated on and West of the Rock 
River and in the northern part of the district say 30 to 40 
Townships in all—Gen Henry Dodge our Gov. paid us 
a visit some three weeks since & among other favors con- 
ferred upon me the appt. of Notary Public which will ex- 
plain the very formal caption to this letter unconsciously 
blundered into by me from force of habit—If you desire 
additional evidence of my intentions to remain here, I can 
unhesitatingly assure you that I know of no other place 
where I think I could spend the remainder of my life more 
pleasantly than here—I should be truly delighted to have 
some of my Eastern friends nearer to me, & indulge the 
hope that I shall ere long be gratified in that respect, & 
none would afford me higher pleasure than yourself a visit 
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which I would advise you to make before you determine to 
close your business where you are now situated & move 
your family Westward—Could you be at Buffalo by the 
15" or 20" of Sept. you might Visit Milwaukee and all 
important intervening points during an absence from home 
of 4 or 5 weeks & travel all the way by water if you choose. 

I saw M. Strong in Ohio when I came out but found her 
so desperately wretched that I said nothing about your de- 
mand—Her husband was then somewhere in the Country 
but I have not heard of him since—According to the best 
information I have of him he is a very slight apology for 
a man—TI have not seen or heard of either of the other per- 
sons against whom you sent demands. 

I heard from Palmer three or four days since—He was 
well & my own health has never been better—We are pre- 
paring for our first Territorial Election, so between polli- 
tics & professional business I find almost constant employ- 
ment 

I have not rec’ a single communication from ho[me] 
since I left which you may mention if you please when you 
see or write them—Give my love to all 

Your Affectionate Brother 
Wm N. Gardner 


Addressed to: Silvester C. Gardner Esq. 
Manlius 
ie 


4, Nov. 1836 

Dear Brother 

I have for some weeks delayed writing to you, partly on 
account of being undecided as to what to write My 
general plan has been to return and spend part of the winter 
with you but there are now some considerations which seem 
to forbid it. The journey will occupy a month each way 
and the state of the roads at this season is such that it is 
quite a venture with respect to health to undertake it. The 
sale of the land has been postponed untill next season and 
I am unwilling to leave mine untill I shall have a deed of it. 
My time here in business is of more account than when 
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traveling. I am contented to remain in this country without 
traveling any more with a view to see the country, hence 
observations on a journey east or elsewhere now would not 
be worth to me the expense of traveling It would not 
be advisable for me to go East unless I could be absent 
from home 4 or 5 months and that I cannot reasonably 
undertake untill I have a deed of my land. 

The box and Barrell arrived here in August charges 
27$ it would not been 1/3 that sum if some person a [or] 
passenger had had the charge of it and they often come in 
80 days from Oswego 

My opinion of this country is the same as formerly, 
under my circumstances it was advisable that I should ad- 
dopt the place as my home. but for those differently situated 
It would be too much Sacrifise Hence while some would 
find the change to their advantage others would find it a 
loosing bargain. Those of our friends who have made up 
their minds to come here to reside you may advise to come 
in February it is the best time to travel and the best 
land will be taken by April I have used 1000$ in im- 
proving and furnishing my farm have 1000 ready to pay 
for it and 1000 that my town lot advanced will be paid in 
August 

The land will probably be offered in June at which 
time I want also to purchase land for the D*. mother & 
Sarah & yourself in order that they may have the rise which 
will be 4 times the interest and I could sell it for them 
whenever they may direct it with this view I think best 
that you get what money you can in February and perhaps 
get some of M’ Clark on account of the next seasons in- 
come of your farm there will not soon be another such 
an opportunity to vest money in land (at least in this neigh- 
borhood where I can attend to it) there will probably 
be some responsible neighbor coming in Febuary by whom 
it could be sent and that is a much more favorable time to 
raise money than the spring I write this in order that 
you may now in season have an idea of my plans you 
may then manage as shall be advised after consulting among 
yourselves I hope I shall hear from you often and I 
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will attend more particularly to writing. we shall prob- 
ably have a P. Office at my place in a few weeks 
Holly just arrived 
Yours &c 
Palmer Gardner 


Addressed to: [portion missing] Porter M.D. 
Skaneateles 
Onondago Co 
New York 
Milwaukee 18" Dec. 1836 
Dear Brother, 

On thursday last I came home from Belmont (our Seat 
of Government situated about 20 miles east of the Mississippi 
River) whither I had been for about four weeks to attend 
the organization of our Supreme Court, form acquaintances, 
and listen to the eloquence and study the policy of Western 
Legislators—Your favor of the 20“ Oct. had been left in 
my office during my absence & I have not yet had the 
pleasure of seeing the bearer to learn any local news that 
may have been of too little importance for you to detail in 
your letter—Your favor of the 12" Sept last, forwarded 
as far as Battle Creek by Mr. Rhoades had been duly rec’— 
& I think answered before this, but I will Venture a little 
recapitulation and give you an answer to both now. 

I have not made any purchase for you yet, for the 
reason that our most desirable lands are not yet in market 
and it is quite uncertain when they will be—I have claimed 
160 acres of land for you which is respected as a perfect 
legal title, but must be scrupulously held until the land 
comes into market to secure it at 10 shillings per acre 
when it will be worth $10. per acre I have Miles A. 
Bradleys note for $13.10/100 dated March 11. 1833 & 
payable one day from date which I herewith enclose— 

As to the prevailing diseases of our country I am unable 
to inform you, for we have had no sickness here since my ar- 
rival that can be attributed to any local cause, & I believe that 
has been the case through the country for 100 miles West 
& South of here—Our Physicians all turn Speculators soon 
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after their settlement among us—Very few of them even 
pretend to practice medicine, the rest are either avowed 
Speculators and attend to no other business (Very un- 
profitable Citizens) or turn their attention to the culture 
of the Soil during their leisure hours, thereby providing 
themselves with the substantial comforts of life, and con- 
tributing materially to the comfort of the new emigrant, 
whilst their own pecuniary interest is not suffered to be 
prejudiced by neglect—The same remarks may apply to 
the Priests.— 

I am far from being so much a fanatic as to conceive 
that any man in any country is to be enabled to enjoy all, 
or even a large portion of the blessings of this World with- 
out exertion on his part, Yet I have come to the Conclu- 
sion that at least as much enjoyment may be secured here 
by similar efforts & mixed with as little ill as can be afforded 
by any country in the World—Possibly it is because I 
have seen so little of the World & have so limited a knowl- 
edge of human nature, but whilst I do entertain the opinion 
I shall be content with my lot, therefore, I shall cherish the 
opinion as the best possible guarantee for perfect earthly 
bliss—Think not however that this sentiment will lead to 
listlisness and inactivity, but on the contrary to unabated 
assiduity as much pleasure is derived from our confidence 
that each effort to promote and perpetuate our enjoyments, 
is most judiciously made—But enough of Sentiment—You 
will gather from it my opinion of the country in which I 
have determined to spend my life and of its relative advan- 
tages— 

Allow me again to recur to my excursion to Belmont. 
Belmont is about 150 miles distant from here by the route 
which is at present necessarily travelled, & is reached in five 
days by hard riding on horse back, travelling about 30 miles 
per day without seeing signs of human habitation from 
morn’, till eve®. except upon the days of starting and ar- 
rival—On our journey we were enabled to see sufficient 
of the Country to satisfy us that the most extravigant de- 
scriptions that have been published in its favor were indeed 
no exaggeration—While at Belmont I was admitted as an 
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Attorney and Counsellor of our Supreme Court, and 
favoured with the appointment of District Attorney for 
this (Milwaukee) County—I must be permitted also to 
allude to the Gov™ ball given during my stay at Belmont, 
at which all the beauty of the Country were assembled, 
among which the Gov'* own daughters were prominently 
conspicuous—The entertainment was well got up and af- 
forded to each participant a grand opportunity to witness 
the lords of creation Sporting in the height of merriment— 
Among the ladies who favored us with their company was 
Mrs. Berry, wife of Jonathan Berry formerly of Spafford 
—TI learned from her that two of her brothers Edward Knee- 
land and one who formerly resided at Skaneateles were 
settled in that country— 

I returned by Palmers residence found him at home, and 
was detained with him one day by a snow storm which com- 
menced on Monday evening last and continued until tuesday 
evening, affording us good sleighing and as fine winter 
weather as can be desired. Palmer enjoys good health and 
is engaged in surveying when his domestic concerns will 
permit—He will not go East this winter—My own health 
was never better. 

Love to Hannah & children 


Yours truly 


[portion missing | 


[ T'o be continued | 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 
A LITERARY CLUB SYMPOSIUM 


HE Madison Literary Club, a town and gown organiza- 
tion which has functioned longer, more regularly, and 
more consistently, perhaps, than any other similar organiza- 
tion in Wisconsin, has a reputation for the breadth of its lit- 
erary interests. Far from requiring its seventy-five members 
to conform to a hard and fast rule of selection in choosing 
their subjects for essays, the club, which represents all the 
professions of the city and all departments of instruction in 
the University of Wisconsin, definitely encourages diversity 
in its programs. Thus in December it may hear and discuss 
a paper on Edgar Allan Poe by a distinguished professor of 
literature, in January one on the evolution of bio-chemistry 
by a researcher in that field, in March a dissertation on the 
conquest of yellow fever by a physician, in April a presenta- 
tion of the doctrines of evidence by a lawyer, and so on. The 
club believes that literary quality in these essays, if it emerges 
at all—and the experience of sixty years has been somewhat 
encouraging—will appear most surely if the writers deal 
with natural subjects, those in which they have a genuine in- 
terest, than if they were to cultivate alien fields as would be 
the case with nine tenths of the members were they required 
to take subjects of a narrowly literary character. 

It is the custom for the essayist to appoint one or two per- 
sons selected by himself to discuss his paper after the reading, 
and there is no limitation, except the clock, on volunteer dis- 
cussions. All discussions are, in appearance, offhand; that is, 
notes are taboo, though the essay of the evening is presented 
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formally from a written copy. Under these conditions the 
essayist can anticipate a pretty thorough analysis and criti- 
cism of his performance, particularly when incisive minds 
like President Emeritus Edward A. Birge, President Glenn 
Frank, Dean George C. Sellery, Ex-Supreme Court Justice 
Burr W. Jones, Chief Justice Marvin Rosenberry, and Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons are keenly on the watch to bring 
him to book. Every meeting in general, is a field day on the 
subject under consideration, the scalpels are applied without 
mercy, but all remarks are, of course, parliamentary in form. 

On the evening of May 14, 1934, at the home of Profes- 
sor Julius C. Olson, the subject was “Turner’s America,” 
when the present editor presented the paper which was pub- 
lished as an editorial in the June number of this magazine. 
The essayist had invited Professor Curtis Nettels and Dean 
Sellery to discuss his paper, which they did in nearly the 
language that follows, though neither one had written out 
his remarks till requested to do so afterwards. The volun- 
teers, who all spoke extemporaneously, were likewise re- 
quested to recall and write down what they had said so that, 
with their kindly compliance, we are able to reproduce the 
symposium. 

This is worth doing in view of the greatness of the his- 
torian, Frederick Jackson Turner, who was the subject of 
the discussion, and. the discerning comments made upon his 
character and work by these men all of whom knew him in- 
timately either through personal contact or through the 
study of his writings. We might add here that Professor 
Turner, also, was a member of the Madison Literary Club 
and one of his more recent publications at least, “Children of 
the Pioneers,” might never have been written had he not 
promised the club an essay and wrote it, under pressure, for 
that occasion. And, while reminiscing about this Club’s 
influence upon historical production, it may be noted, that 
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Justice John B. Winslow’s The Story of a Great Court 
had its incentive and beginning in a paper prepared for the 
Madison Literary Club. 

But to return to our symposium. Mr. Nettels, it will be 
observed, makes his comments in the third person. His sur- 
vey of Turner’s effect on historical scholarship constitutes 
the most significant professional supplement to the paper of 
the evening, as the reader will quickly perceive; for he trav- 
erses the principal criticisms of Turner, points out the recog- 
nition he has won from European scholarship, and empha- 
sizes the influence of his interpretations upon American de- 
mocracy. 

Dean Sellery, who is professor of medieval history and 
not of American history, spoke touchingly on the personal 
side of Turner, but in his fourth paragraph he addresses 
himself to the criticism of Turner based on the circumstance 
that he did not produce a five-foot shelf of books. 

Dean Charles S. Slichter was first to volunteer. He was 
then about to retire from a service to the University which 
has been continuous since 1886—forty-eight years—and, 
while a mathematical professor, not a historian, he became 
a close personal acquaintance of Turner and he also remem- 
‘bers Professor William Francis Allen whom Turner ven- 
erated as a friend, the chief influence toward making him 
a historian, and whom he regarded as the greatest historian 
of his generation. 

It is only necessary to add, in view of Dean Slichter’s 
charming lines linking the names of Allen and Turner in a 
kind of sacred friendship, that if the former had actually 
projected the specific ideas developed by Turner that fact 
would certainly have appeared, in the form of a grateful 
tribute, in the notes to Turner’s writings. Since it does not 
appear there, and no hint of it is in Allen’s major writings, in 
the exhaustive bibliography of his reviews, nor yet in Turn- 
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er’s careful class notes as a student on Allen’s American his- 
tory lectures, one can only conclude that Turner’s indebted- 
ness to Allen, while undeniably great, affected his historical 
character generally rather than through the suggestion of the 
significant particular lines of research. Great as was Allen’s 
scholarship, and his personality, there is no evidence that he 
was more original or inventive than Turner, and, although 
hints of the frontier philosophy antedated Turner’s writings 
on that subject, it is hard to believe that anyone could have 
had the idea in “miniature” without stimulating some clever 
person to produce a full length portrait of it. 

The editor gives it as his firm opinion that although hints 
came to him from many quarters and not a few men, we owe 
the frontier hypothesis with all it implies as to the recreation, 
democratization, and rationalization of American history, to 
the genius of Turner. 

The beautiful tribute of President Birge, who was dean 
of the College of Letters and Science during the entire pe- 
riod of Turner’s professorship in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, calls for no comment from me. It will be read with pro- 
found gratification by Turner’s admirers among the patrons 
of this magazine, and the editor believes it will become one 
of the most quoted appreciations of Wisconsin’s world-fa- 
mous interpreter of American history. 

Chairman Paul Knaplund, of the University history de- 
partment, deals in his professional capacity with aspects of 
modern European, especially English, history. In his re- 
searches he had noted the two American writers most fre- 
quently quoted by European historians, and their names he 
mentioned—Turner and Mahan. 

JOSEPH SCHAFER 
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Proressor NETTELS 


In the discussion of Dr. Schafer’s paper, Professor Curtis 
Nettels of the University history department called atten- 
tion to the fact that Turner was the first historian to explain 
the United States in the light of its individual and distinctive 
features. Mr. Nettels also noted the present interest in 
Turner’s writings, of which Dr. Schafer’s paper is a striking 
manifestation. Before Turner wrote, historians of the 
United States had not portrayed the differences between 
the United States and Europe. Turner not only did this, 
but also offered a challenging explanation of the “American- 
ness” of America. Whereas the earlier historians had em- 
phasized European, aristocratic, and intellectual forces 
identified with the Federalism of Hamilton, Turner found 
the democratic principle more important in American de- 
velopment. He did not attempt to describe the life of the 
common people in detail; his contribution was to insist that 
American democracy was an expression of American condi- 
tions and to point out that it explained the essential feature 
of American history. Turner discovered that American de- 
mocracy was not an abstract ideal imported from Europe, 
but a product of the American soil. The chief factor in pro- 
ducing it was the frontier—the process of westward expan- 
sion, the progressive occupation of new areas, and the result- 
ing widespread ownership of land which gave to political de- 
mocracy a broad base of economic independence for the mass 
of the people. 

Because Turner democratized American history in terms 
of native conditions, he has been subject to various criticisms. 
One group of political scientists questions his interpretation 
of American democracy as of peculiarly American origin 
and character, and stresses instead the American heritage of 
European ideas of democracy and liberty. Replying to this 
criticism, Mr. Nettels pointed to the fact that Turner’s ex- 
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planation of the “Americanness” of Americans has made a 
strong impression upon European scholars who are familiar 
with both the United States and Europe. Among such schol- 
ars are A. F. Pollard, G. P. Gooch, Bernard Fay, H. Morse 
Stephens, and Eduard Fueter. This recognition of Turner’s 
work is especially significant, coming as it does from in- 
formed men who are sufficiently familiar with both the his- 
tory and societies of Europe and the history and society of 
the United States to be able to appreciate their profound dif- 
ferences and to appreciate also the validity of Turner’s ex- 
planation of the distinctive forces operating in the United 
States which have been absent in European development. 


Other critics charge that, by emphasizing American de- 
mocracy and its classless character, Turner minimized the 
class struggle in America, which they elevate to front rank, 
and regard as a part of a larger world movement. In this 
instance also Turner’s critics link American development 
more closely to European trends than he was wont to do. 


In reply to this criticism, Mr. Nettels indicated that 
Turner was the foremost pioneer in exposing group and sec- 
tional conflicts within the United States. The disciples of 
the class conflict seem to forget that twenty years ago Turner 
was roundly abused for the emphasis he placed upon eco- 
nomic forces in American history. Turner stressed political 
democracy and economic individualism in early American 
development. During the pioneer eras, democracy and in- 
dividualism operated in harmony because of the mass oppor- 
tunity for property ownership. It is thus significant that 
Turner attributed to both democracy and individualism a 
basis of property. With the passing of the frontier, however, 
Turner noted the passing of the individualistic democracy of 
the property-owning pioneers. Individualism tended to find 
expression in the exploits of new pioneers of Big Business; 
the result was a rapidly growing concentration of wealth and 
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economic inequality. Democracy, on the other hand, shorn 
more and more of its former property, parted company with 
individualism, and turned in increasing measure to govern- 
ment to protect the ideal of opportunity and prosperity for 
all. Thus occurred a transition from individualistic democ- 
racy to a new conception of social democracy, and the recent 
history of the United States has been a conflict between this 
new social democracy and the older individualism now identi- 
fied with the owners of massed wealth. 


Mr. Nettels agreed with Dr. Schafer that Turner’s writ- 
ings do not point to either a Communist revolution or a 
Fascist dictatorship in the United States. Instead the dual 
forces of social democracy (political equality) and individ- 
ualism (private property and economic inequality) are both 
too strong for either to triumph completely over the other. 
In this connection the New Deal of President Roosevelt 
bears out Turner’s analysis of American society and its past. 
Most of the framers of the New Deal have explained its 
principles by an appeal to American history as interpreted 
by Turner. Since the frontier no longer provides an avenue 
of opportunity for the unemployed and the distressed farm- 
ers, the American ideal of democracy can be preserved only 
by policies of the Federal government designed to assure a 
more equitable utilization of the nation’s wealth. But the 
New Deal does not push the ideal of social democracy to 
socialism; it recognizes the historic importance of individual 
enterprise and of private property in the United States. It 
is thus an effort to establish an adjustment between the 
fundamental and antagonistic forces of modern democracy 
and individualism. The differences between the New Deal 
and various European political upheavals also indicate the 
validity of Turner’s interpretation of American society—of 
his view that the United States is something more than a 
faint copy of a European model. 
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DEAN GEORGE C. SELLERY 


In adding a word or two of commentary to Dr. Schafer’s 
robust and discriminating paper, I shall take the liberty, 
since I am not an Americanist, of speaking of America’s 
Turner, rather than of Turner’s America. I first knew Pro- 
fessor Turner in, I think, the academic year 1899-1900, when 
he was giving us a seminary at the University of Chicago. I 
must have gone to the seminary room somewhat early, and 
there I saw a young, alert, supple, blond man, dressed very 
simply, looking at the books in the shelves. Professor Turner 
was then about thirty-eight years of age and he made a very 
charming impression upon us from the very beginning. He 
was most engaging, and his manners were beautiful. Rumor 
had it that Chicago tried to get Turner and Haskins—as 
they got Chamberlin—to leave Wisconsin and come to Chi- 
cago. It was a great pleasure to study under one of these 
two men who had already made the department of history at 
Wisconsin one of the greatest in the land, and it was a joy, 
later on, to. be given an instructorship in his department. 

I came to Wisconsin too late, by several years, to know 
Professor William F. Allen, Wisconsin’s first great scholar- 
historian. But from the character of his writings I was led 
to conjecture that Allen was partly responsible for the de- 
velopment of Turner’s genius. 


Turner was not so much a regular sort of historian as he 
was a social philosopher, digging and searching far beneath 
the surface of the development of the nation. He sought and 
found a new conception of the evolution of the country in 
the influence of the frontier. It was a marvelous discovery 
which has influenced the historical writing not only of Amer- 
ica but Europe, and is still bearing historical fruit. 

Turner has been criticized because he did not write a 
great many volumes. I am inclined to think that the same 
criticism might be passed upon Einstein and with equal in- 
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justice, for as I remember it, Einstein’s scientific descrip- 
tion of his new conception of the entire universe covers some- 
what less than a large sheet of paper. A less profound thinker 
than Turner might write many volumes of description and 
valuable analysis, but such work would necessarily be rela- 
tively near the surface; Turner was searching down deep in 
the very depths of the life of the people. He could not be 
content with less profound investigations, and the fact that 
he did not pile up many volumes is surely not in any way 
a matter of reproach or regret. 

Turner was a great university statesman as well as 
scholar and teacher, and the influence of his spirit is still 
strong in the University. He was, however, like many great 
scholars, a bit sensitive, and that explains in large part why 
Harvard succeeded in winning him away from Wisconsin in 
1910. It is strange in a way that Turner, who grew up in 
Wisconsin, should not have been fully acclimated to the 
rough buffetings of wind and wave to which we are so well 
accustomed. Wisconsin’s social and political climate is of 
the North Sea rather than of the Pacific. Somehow or 
other, Turner found the boisterousness of Wisconsin’s criti- 
cal air too much for his patience, and we lost him to Harvard, 
but wherever he was, he was always Turner of Wisconsin, 
and when he retired from Harvard, he came back to us for a 
period before moving his study to California. He now sleeps 
in the burial ground of Madison’s “Forest Hill,” where the 


mortal remains of so many of the University’s great sons are 
at rest. 


DEAN CHARLES S. SLICHTER 


It is presumptuous in me to attempt to discuss this dis- 
tinguished paper. It is obvious that there is nothing that I 
can add, but perhaps I can suggest a suitable prelude. We 
all know that Professor Turner was one of that notable group 
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of scholars who originated new schools of thought at Wiscon- 
sin. It was the few score men of this class—men of such orig- 
inal grasp of their specialties that they built at Wisconsin 
new schools of scientific enquiry—that made and kept the 
University of Wisconsin for the past sixty years one of the 
ten or twelve great institutions of America. We usually date 
this beginning back to the days of John Bascom. In the 
main, this belief is correct, but it would be unjust to early 
Wisconsin not to note that President Bascom when he came 
to us, found at least one great scholar on the campus—Pro- 
fessor William Francis Allen. Professor Allen had waited 
long years for a suitable disciple. There were many brilliant 
youngsters among the student body of the eighteen seventies, 
but, true to the spirit of pioneer Wisconsin of that day, they 
were headed for the law, or for medicine, or for the Chris- 
tian ministry, or for engineering and business. It was quite 
out of mind—quite unthinkable to them—that a suitable 
career lay ahead in academic scholarship. But in the early 
eighties Professor Allen found his long awaited student in 
the person of Frederick Jackson Turner. 


Professor Allen was a humanist—not in the trivial sense 
in which we use the term, but in that sterling sense in which 
we designate a scholar who through the medium of ample 
knowledge of the classics and of literature and of the phi- 
losophy of history, had penetrated deeply into human know- 
ledge and meditated upon the activities and aspirations of 
humanity under all the varying environments of the past. 
Transplanting such a scholar to Wisconsin during the early 
years of its evolution was bound to arouse in him a new 
thoughtfulness and a new philosophic outlook. Allen could 
see that the early explorers and adventurers and fur traders 
had done more than merely penetrate a wilderness—that in- 
fluences, direct and indirect, both subtle and obvious, had 
been reflected back to the American seaboard and to Europe 
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itself. It was like a great electric wave that profoundly in- 
fluenced the course of events and the course of thought in dis- 
tant places. Allen saw that the adventurers in the two 
Americas not only opened to Europe a new horizon for 
cupidity, but also a new horizon for idealism and for human 
philosophy. I think that Professor Allen would agree that 
the philosophy of Rousseau would have been impossible had 
it not been for the American adventurers. Allen’s meditations 
and writings on the fur trade contain in miniature all of the 
fundamentals of the school of historical thought developed 
later so profoundly and in such detail by Turner and his 
students. In a sense Allen and Turner were one person— 
certainly in that beautiful sense in which the creator is able to 
join together master and disciple into a single spirit—in that 
sense, at least, Allen and Turner were one. 


PRESIDENT BIRGE 


I shall not attempt to add anything to the admirable pre- 
sentation of the life and work of Dr. Turner, that has been 
given in the paper of the evening and in the following dis- 
cussion. But there is one thought, still unspoken, which must 
be in the minds of us all, and which I will try to express. 
This is suggested by the very happy title that Dr. Schafer 
chose for his paper. 

“Turner’s America’”—what thought lies behind the 
words? As we hear them, we think of the America which 
Turner saw, the America which shaped itself in his mind un- 
til it became his own. And we find in them also the America 
which, thus possessed by him, he revealed to his students in 
his classes and outside of them. This was an America, not 
only discovered by him, but also revealed to the world; shown 
solid, “in the round,” as a real fact, as a living and develop- 
ing organism. It was the old America, and yet it was also 
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a new one, differing in many and important respects from 
the nation envisioned by any of his predecessors. 

Thus no words can more happily express the outcome of 
Turner’s life than do these two. There is, in a very high and 
true sense of the words, a “Turner’s America,” which he dis- 
covered not only for himself but also for us all. He could— 
and did—say to us: “Come here, stand with me; look at 
America from this point of view. You will see something 
new in it; it is the same America that you have always seen, 
and yet it is different; its ‘look’ is changed, for you now see 
in it the effect of the long-continued working of forces which 
you have failed to recognize.” And the wonderful thing is 
that we found that he was right. When we stood where he 
did, when we looked as he pointed, America altered in our 
view. It was the same great nation, rightfully bearing the 
name of its continent, but different somehow, having a new 


shape, the result of forces, unvalued until he saw their pres- 
ence and their potency. 


To how few men in any century is it thus given to rein- 
terpret the history of a great nation! It is easy for the 
scientist to discover facts hitherto unknown; it is not hard 
for the historian to reargue an episode, to throw new light 
on a transaction. Industry and good sense bring such suc- 
cess. But to revalue the forces which for centuries have been 
moulding into a people the flooding millions of men who en- 
tered into possession of a continent—how few there are 
whose thought rises to the height of so great an argument! 
And of those who attempt it, how few there are who attain 
that height! The very attempt hints at the spark of genius, 
the success is the authentic proof of its presence. 

So in these words, in ““Turner’s America,” lies the quality 
that most clearly sets the mark of high distinction on his life 
and on his work, the quality that has given him a permanent 
place of his own among America’s historians. Here, too, is 
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the ample warrant for our peculiar and personal pride in 
him tonight, as we talk together of one who was born in our 
State of Wisconsin and who was a member of our University. 


Proressor KNAPLUND 

American historians have contributed two theories of 
historical interpretation that have deeply influenced the writ- 
ing of history during the last forty years. These are Profes- 
sor F’. J. Turner’s theory on the significance of the frontier 
in American history, and Admiral Mahan’s on the influence 
of sea power. Professor Turner’s thesis has won general ac- 
ceptance throughout the world and is universally applied by 
the historians of the British Empire. Many of those who 
write histories of the young British nations—Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa—are declared dis- 
ciples of Turner. 











BOOK NOTES 


Volume vii in the historical series called A History of American 
Life is by Arthur C. Cole, Professor of History, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and editor of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. The 
volume contains 450 pages of text under the title: The Irrepressible 
Conflict, a seemingly adequate index, and eighteen well chosen illustra- 
tions. While himself a believer in labelling a package, literary or other- 
wise, in such a way that the reader of the label may know what to 
expect of the contents, this reviewer is aware that the writers of these 
volumes were held to a plan and schedule which makes each volume 
cover vastly more than the title strictly implies; and likewise makes im- 
possible the treatment of the subject indicated by the title in the thor- 
oughgoing fashion he would prefer. 

Within the limitations imposed upon him, however, Professor Cole 
has written an admirable book. He is a sound analyst of the Civil War, 
the official theme of the volume, and his dealing with the infinity of topics 
under “life of the people” wished upon him by the editors, has been most 
happy. The book is written in an engaging style and is well documented. 

J.S. 


Research Bulletin, No. 119, published November, 1933, by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin; the Division 
of Historical and Statistical Research Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture; and Wisconsin Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service is a handbook that should prove of very great 
convenience and value to nearly all researchers in Wisconsin history. 
Its subject is Wisconsin Farm Prices, 1841-1938. This does not mean 
the prices of farms but the prices of farm products, including grains, the 
varieties of livestock, hay, dairy products, wool, poultry, eggs, grass seed, 
flax seed, honey, hops, tobacco. It is a publication which ought to be on 
every researcher’s shelf. 


Greenwood: Hub of Clark County, Wisconsin. This is a compila- 
tion of historical and local data by several members of the local Woman’s 
Club, dedicated to the early settlers whose names fill two pages at the 
beginning of the book. It should be noted that Clark County was not 
named for a local pioneer, as stated in the first chapter of the book, 
but for General George Rogers Clark of the American Revolution. The 
name was suggested by Lyman C. Draper, first secretary of this So- 
ciety, who was an authority on Clark, and who came to Madison in 1853, 
the year Clark County was erected. 
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THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuIsE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


T= Annual Meeting of the Society will be held October 18 at the 
Library. All members are privileged to attend. 


During the past quarter the following have been welcomed into our 
membership: Gordon E. Dawson, Madison; Rev. William Dawson, Susan 
M. Drew, and Otto A. Schmit, Milwaukee. 


Professor Paul Knaplund, chairman of the history department of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Louise Phelps Kellogg of the Society’s 
staff have recently been elected fellows of the Royal Historical Society 
of Great Britain. 


A combined index for volumes i to xv of the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History is now in press. Prepared by Miss Lillian Krueger, the assist- 
ant editor, it will greatly aid the researcher as well as the general reader. 


NECROLOGY 


Two life members of the Society have passed away this quarter— 
Carl Landsee, May 16 at Milwaukee; Frederic W. Arthur, clerk of the 
Supreme Court, June 26 at Madison. 


The state has lost former governor and United States Senator 
John J. Blaine, who died April 16 at Boscobel. While governor, Blaine 
was ex-officio curator of this Society. For his papers, see post 100. 


Walter C. Owen, justice of the Supreme Court died April 15 in 
Florida. He was an annual member of the Society. Christian Doerfler, 
retired justice of the same court passed away June 10 at Milwaukee. 


The University of Wisconsin has lost three faculty members—Dr. 
George C. Comstock, formerly director of Washburn Observatory and 
chairman of the department of astronomy, died May 11 at Beloit. Pro- 
fessor James F. A. Pyre, who had been a member of the English de- 
partment since 1892, died May 28 at Madison. He was the author of 
a history of the University. Major E. W. Morphy of the School of 
Music passed away May 14 at his Madison home. 
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ACQUISITIONS 


The Society is pleased to announce the gift, by Mrs. John J. Blaine 
of Boscobel, of the accumulated papers of the late Senator John J. Blaine. 
This collection fills seven trunks and is one of the large assemblages of 
important historical material that has come to the Society in the past 
year. The work of arranging the Blaine collection is in the hands of 
Miss Alice E. Smith, custodian of manuscripts. 


Another important historical collection has come to the Society under 
the bequest of the late Henry A. Huber, for many years lieutenant gov- 
ernor and previously state senator, whose correspondence was an ex- 
tensive one and whose papers are nearly as bulky as those of Senator 
Blaine. It is believed that these two collections will prove of exceptional 
importance as illustrating the history of the Progressive movement in 
Wisconsin; they will not be open for public research for some years. Miss 
Annie A. Nunns, assistant superintendent, will have charge of arranging 
the Huber collection. 


The papers of Honorable John M. Whitehead of Janesville, former 
state senator, have been given the Society by Mrs. Juliet T. Whitehead, 
on condition that they are not to be open to the public for twenty-five 
years. 


The Historic American Buildings Survey, mentioned in our last issue, 
has sent the Society the blueprints and descriptions of its architects’ 
work throughout Wisconsin. The following were the structures chosen 
for measurement and description: The Hunt house, Racine, built in the 
early 40’s; the Robert Dunkel Inn, halfway between Milwaukee and 
Waukesha; the Moravian Church, Green Bay; the Mitchell-Rountree 
house, Platteville; the Christian Turck house, Kirchhayn; the Fort How- 
ard Hospital, Green Bay; the William T. Bonniwell house, near Thiens- 
ville; the First Presbyterian Church, Racine; the Alexander Stewart 
house, Milwaukee; St. Peter’s Church, Milwaukee; the Charles Miller 
house, Waukesha County; covered bridge, town of Cedarburg; the Charles 
A. Grignon house, Kaukauna; a Cornish miner’s house, Mineral Point; 
the Jesse Smith Cobblestone Inn, Big Bend; the Michael Brisbois house, 
Prairie du Chien; the Baptist Church, Merton; the Concordia Mills, 
Hamilton; the Iowa County Courthouse, Dodgeville. 


The Chubbuck family papers have come to us from two sources, Miss 
Frances Amery of Long Beach, California, and Miss Esther Wales of 
Wausau, Wisconsin. They were letters addressed to J. Walker Chubbuck 
of Milwaukee, written to him by various members of the family, chiefly 
in New York state. Emily Chubbuck, a sister, was an author, writing 
for magazines under the name “Fanny Forester”; in 1846 she married 
Dr. Adoniram Judson and went with him on his mission to India and 
Burma. Her letters dignify the collection. 
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The Knight family papers of Sun Prairie, composed of letters writ- 
ten by members of this family to an eastern relative, were acquired some 
time ago. Recent additions to thiq collection are interesting in showing 
the dispersion during the decades of the 70’s, 80’s, and 90’s of last cen- 
tury. Leaving Sun Prairie, Baraboo, and Beloit, the emigrants of this 
group settled in Minnesota, South Dakota, and Kansas; in their letters 
to the East they narrate both pioneer hardships and pioneer hopes. 


An additional group of letters has been added to our collection of 
German immigrant material being sent from Bonn, Germany (see ante, 
xvi, 211-214, December, 1932). The new additions range in time from 
1784 to 1983 and come from various parts of the United States—Albany, 
Saugerties (New York), Minnesota, Chicago, St. Louis, Alma and 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and also from London and New Zealand. 


Mr. W. E. Weekes of Plymouth, Wisconsin, has presented the So- 
ciety with a diary written by a comrade of his father, Thomas Weekes, 
on a whaling voyage in the years 1836-39. The writer of this interesting 
diary was a sailor, George Burchard (1810-80), who describes the out- 
ward voyage from New York around Cape Horn into the Pacific of the 
sailing ship, Columbia, and its whaling adventures. Burchard and Weekes 
were later in San Diego harbor in the ship Stonington from New London 
when the Americans captured California during the Mexican War. The 
old whaling diary, showing stains of salt water, is an interesting item 
added to our collections. 


A number of letters and extracts from letters belonging to Miss 
Mary S. Foster of our staff and Mrs. Philo M. Buck of Madison have been 
copied for our files. They relate to the activities of Aaron C. Nevius of 
Pennsylvania, and to travels in the West, particularly in Ohio and IIli- 
nois, during the years 1833 to 1857. 


It was noted in our last issue that the later correspondence of the 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters has been transferred 
to the Society’s keeping. Its early records are now placed for permanent 
preservation in the manuscript vault. Among these papers is the cor- 
respondence of Dr. John Wesley Hoyt, with interested citizens, notably 
Dr. I. A. Lapham, promoting the organization of the Academy. The 
list of charter members, eighty-eight in number, is very interesting as 
showing what men, in the different sections of the state, were considered 
peculiarly fitted to advance the interests of the institution. Most of 
them were Yankees, or English and Scotch, but there are on the list names 
of four Germans. The time being as late as the year 1870, it would have 
been advantageous to enlist scholarly Norwegians, and other foreign- 
born, but doubtless such an idea did not occur to the Yankee founders. 
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II THE STATE 


The Tercentennial of Wisconsin’s discovery by the French envoy, 
Jean Nicolet has been widely celebrated throughout the state. The Fed- 
eral government contributed a commemorative three-cent stamp, derived 
from the Edwin C. Deming painting in our Museum. President Roose- 
velt honored the state by his presence August 9 at Green Bay. While there 
were contributory celebrations in many Wisconsin communities, the chief 
commemoration centered at Green Bay, near where the discoverer landed. 
The management became Tercentennial Incorporated, with Governor A. G. 
Schmedeman as honorary president, Mrs. Arthur Courtney Neville and 
Mayor John V. Diener as honorary vice-presidents. Harold T. I. Shan- 
non of the Green Bay Gazette was appointed general manager. The cele- 
bration opened July 7 with a parade of the entire Fox River Valley, 
beginning at Portage and adding a contingent at each town en route. 
Arrived at Green Bay, the cavalcade proceeded to Red Banks, the tra- 
ditional site of Nicolet’s landing, where services were held. July 8 was 
Religious Day with services aided by a great chorus of many voices. The 
historic pageant was produced for the first time July 14; and thereafter 
given twice each week until Labor Day. The text of the pageant, “Under 
Three Flags” was composed by Louise Phelps Kellogg of our staff, as- 
sisted by Dean Susan B. Davis of the University. The delightful verses of 
the Pageant Book were written by Mrs. Sara Kimball Carhart of Mil- 
waukee, formerly of Green Bay. The producer was Mr. Lehr Knowles of 
Fostoria, Ohio. The citizens of Green Bay gave loyally of their time and 
interest as actors in the pageant, some representing their own ancestors. 
The pageant was intended as an educational spectacle to inform the 
audiences of the chief episodes in the history of our state during the 
past three centuries. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Racine celebrated in July the centenary of its founding in 1834 
when Captain Gilbert Knapp built the first cabin at the mouth of Root 
River. The commemorative exercises began July 1 with religious services 
in Washington Park—Catholic in the morning and Protestant at the sun- 
set hour. .The centennial celebration continued during July. An Old 
Settlers’ Group was entertained in mid-July. Regattas, aviation events, 


and a musical festival were among the pleasures offered at Racine during 
the centennial observance. 


Founder’s Day on May 6 at Gale College, Galesville, marked the 
eightieth year since the institution was chartered. The memory of Judge 
George Gale was honored by placing a wreath upon his grave. 


Marshfield remembered April 7 last its fifty-first birthday as an 
incorporated community having been chartered in 1883 under the admin- 
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istration of Governor Jeremiah M. Rusk. The anniversary was noted in 
the local press. 


The Baraboo News-Republic celebrated its golden anniversary by 
a special edition on May 26 narrating the history of the newspaper and 
of the community it serves. H. K. Page is the present editor. It will be 
remembered that former President H. E. Cole of our Society was the 
editor of the News for many years. His first partner, A. D. Dorsett, gives 
an interesting account of early days of that paper. There is also a good 
account of Baraboo fifty years ago. 


The Ladies Social Club of Darien, Walworth County, observed in 
May its fiftieth anniversary. It has been active in promoting the village 
library and is one of the older clubs in the State Federation. 


Wisconsin Methodism observed its centennial quietly at Platteville 
in May when the one hundredth anniversary of building the first church 
there was commemorated with special services. 


The Hebron Methodist Church held a ninety-fifth anniversary ob- 
servance in mid-June. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the formation of the Wisconsin Bap- 
tist Convention was observed by a three-day session at Milwaukee in 
June. The theme of the convention was “The Church and Its Message 
in Our Changing World.” A pageant depicting Baptist history in Wis- 
consin was presented. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the founding of the Brick Church at 
Walworth was observed in May. 


The Lutheran Church of Durand was ninety years old in September, 
and the Norwegian-Lutheran circuit met at that place in commemoration. 


The Shopiere Congregational Church was organized in April, 1844, 
by Rev. Stephen Peet of the Home Missionary Society, assisted by Rev. 
Dexter Clary of Beloit. The history of this church was given in both the 
Beloit Daily News and the Janesville Gazette when the ninetieth birth- 
day was observed April 29. 


A week’s celebration in June marked the eightieth anniversary of 
the founding of St. Stephen’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, on Milwau- 
kee’s south side. 


Churches holding diamond jubilees (seventy-fifth anniversaries) 
during the quarter were the Lutheran of La Crosse; of Dale near Apple- 
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ton; of Pella near Clintonville; of the town of Mosel; and the Mamre 
Moravian near Watertown. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the School Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame was observed in the convents of Green Bay, Port 
Washington, Prairie du Chien, the mother house in Milwaukee, and other 
places where these sisters teach. 


Locat Historicat Societies 


The Beloit Historical Society went on a pilgrimage May 27 to the 
countryside west of the city, visiting historic spots and quickening the 
interest of the members in local data. 


La Crosse County Historical Society met April 30 in the community 
rooms of the Congregational Church when Curator Sanford read a paper 
on the “Beginnings of a Great Industry,’ based on the Colman papers 
(see ante, vol. xvii, 469). Miss Geneva Caldwell discussed “Customs 
and Activities of Churches of Early La Crosse.” 


The Langlade County Historical Society has preserved the cabin 
of its first settler, F. A. Deleglise, on the grounds of its public library 
(see ante, vol. xvi, 114). Letters from Deleglise and his father have re- 
cently been found in Switzerland, describing the founding of Antigo and 
other historic items. Extracts from these letters, translated from the 
French by Wilfrid Fries of St. Francis Seminary, were published May 28 
in the Antigo Journal. 


The Manitowoc County Historical Society reopened June 19 its 
museum at the public library building. A competent curator, Miss Jose- 
phine Sieker, has been appointed, and many additions to the fine relics 
already gathered are expected. Ralph Plumb recently reviewed for the 
Manitowoc Rotary Club the history of business in early days of the city. 


The annual meeting of the Sauk County Historical Society was ob- 
served June 4 with a banquet at the hotel in Baraboo. Pioneer recollec- 
tions and reminiscences were given by Miss Mathilda Reul, Miss Ruth 
Southard, and R. P. Perry of Reedsburg, vice-president. Mr. Perry told 
of the coming of David Reed of Schoharie, New York, for whom his town 
was named. President Kingsford accepted the gift of a huge lock and 
key once used at a hotel at Newport, now an extinct village. 


New officers were elected in April for the Watertown Historical 
Society: W. R. Thomas, president; Edward H. Nieman, Dr. J. H. Ott, 
and John D. Clifford, vice-presidents; Gladys Mollart, secretary; Claire 
Herrmann, treasurer. The society presented a school exhibit in the pub- 
lic library during June. 
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Winnebago County Archeological and Historical Society opened its 
Tercentennial celebration at Oshkosh May 10, when Research Associate 
Louise P. Kellogg spoke on Nicolet’s discovery before a large audience 
in the Teacher’s College auditorium. 


Kaukauna has organized a society, headed by Lewis F. Nelson, 
to aid in the purchase of the Grignon house at this place. The house will 
be opened to visitors during the summer months. 


Marquette University History Society had an annual dinner May 14 
when a prize was awarded to the student who has best stimulated histori- 
cal interest. Father Francis S. Betten, S.J., and Rev. Raphael Hamilton, 
S.J., history instructors, gave addresses. Dr. Hamilton was a contributor 
to the July number of the American Historical Review. 


The fiftieth reunion of Old Settlers took place at Palmyra June 23 
with attendance estimated at more than a thousand. The principal speaker 
was Dr. Paul B. Jenkins of the Lake Geneva Historical Society. 


PAGEANTS AND MEMORIALS 


At Oshkosh was presented early in June, William Ellery Leonard’s 
play, Glory-of-the-Morning, with Mrs. Phebe J. Nichols in the title réle. 


June 7 the Taycheedah Community Club gave a “play cycle” of 
four episodes, introducing Nicolet’s arrival in Wisconsin, the planting 
of the mission, the fur traders and coureurs de bois, and an episode about 
the Winnebago chief, Smoker. 


At Shopiere on June 24 a pageant was given in honor of Governor 
Louis P. Harvey and Mrs. Cordelia P. Harvey. This was written and 
directed by Miss Annie S. McLenegan of Beloit. 


August 16-17 in the beautiful Doty Park at Neenah was presented 
the pageant entitled “The Romance of Wisconsin,” written by Professor 
H. P. Boody of Ripon College. 


At Madison in connection with the Dramatic and Speech Institute 
held by the Extension Division of the University, a pageant entitled, 
“Children of Old Wisconsin” was presented July 7 and 8. This was pre- 
pared by Miss Ethel T. Rockwell, and included a tribute to Nicolet’s dis- 
covery. About two thousand children took part, and a number of adults 
represented Wisconsin’s famous men and women. 


Oconto has been awakening to the interest of its history and has 
formed a group of citizens to aid in the celebration of the Tercentennial. 
It was decided to erect a memorial to the early mission in that region, 
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founded in 1669 by Father Allouez. A large cross with an appropriate 
inscription has been erected. 


At Neenah the Kiwanis Club has placed a large boulder with a 
marker near the site of the Treaty or Council Tree, a former landmark, 
which was cut down in 1885 to make way for the widening of the channel. 
The Doty “Loggery” at this place is being restored and furnished with 
articles formerly belonging to the original owners. 


At Ripon the Chamber of Commerce has arranged for a custodian 
and has made needed repairs for the schoolhouse there known as “The 
Birthplace of the Republican Party.” 


At Manitowoc the Women’s Relief Corps dedicated on Memorial 
Day a marble shaft in Evergreen Cemetery in commemoration of the 
H. M. Walker Grand Army of the Republic post. The last veteran of 
this post has passed away. 


A bronze tablet in honor of the late John Larson, president of the 
congregation, was unveiled May 27 at the Lutheran Church of the 
Ascension, Milwaukee. The tablet was the gift of Dr. and Mrs. Carl M. 
Anderson of Rochester, Minnesota. 


Under the auspices of the Public Works Association of the Federal 
government, improvements have been made at Nelson Dewey state park, 
roads have been widened and repaired, trails have been cleared, water 
pumped from a well, and many trees planted. 


At Madison the University is placing on the upper campus a Chimes 
Tower, with a carillon of bells. These bells are the gift of several senior 


classes of the past; the tower is being built as a project of the United 
States government. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


At the time Jean Nicolet left Quebec on his voyage of discovery, he 
accompanied a party which went to found a new town at Trois Riviéres, 
on the St. Lawrence. This community, now Three Rivers, is celebrating 
this summer its Tercentennial. July 22 was unveiled a monument to 
the explorer La Vérendrye. On this occasion the officers of the Historical 
Society of Wisconsin received a special invitation to attend. 


Michigan is joining with Wisconsin in commemorating Nicolet’s voy- 
age of discovery. July 2-3 were Nicolet days at the Sault Ste Marie; 
July 7 and 8 the site of the celebration was at St. Ignace on the north 
shore of the Straits of Mackinac. July 8 on Mackinac Island was pre- 
sented a pageant of discovery with a reception for Governor and Mrs. 
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Comstock, who aided in dedicating the Old Fort Mackinac Historical 


Museum. Governor Comstock was a guest at the Green Bay Tercentennial 
on Governors’ Day, July 21. 


Captain Fred A. Bill of St. Paul wrote for the Wabasha (Minnesota) 
Herald-Standard of June 21, an article on the two Read’s Landings on 


the upper Mississippi, one in Wisconsin, one on the Minnesota side of the 
great river. 


The Minnesota Historical Society carried out its yearly pilgrimage 
July 14, visiting Old Fort Snelling, the historic Sibley House, and the 
home at Shakopee of Samuel and Gideon Pond, missionaries who came a 
century ago to that place. This excursion occupied but a single day. The 
Minnesota Society announces that Dr. Grace L. Nute, curator of manu- 
scripts, will be absent for a year, on a fellowship which permits her to 
explore European archives for Minnesota material. Charles A. Gates will 
supply her place during her absence. 


At Norway, near Ottawa, Illinois, was unveiled June 23 a tablet on 
the site of the first permanent Norwegian settlement in the New World, 
begun a hundred years ago. The tablet marks the site of Cleng Peerson’s 
colony; it was unveiled by the granddaughter of Peerson’s sister. 


St. Ansgarius Episcopal Church, Chicago, celebrated in May the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of its organization. It was founded by Rev. 
Gustaf Unonius, Swedish pioneer of Pine Lake, Wisconsin, an early stu- 
dent of Nashotah Seminary. Jenny Lind contributed a considerable sum 
to the founding of this church. 


Miss Georgia L. Osborne, for twenty-five years connected with the 
Illinois State Historical Society, its librarian and secretary until her 
retirement three years ago, died April 15, at Jacksonville, Illinois. 


The Kentucky Historical Society held its annual meeting June 7 
“Boone Day” when an address entitled “The Fame of Daniel Boone” 
was presented by Louise Phelps Kellogg of our Society. This address was 
especially timely in view of the bicentennial of Boone’s birth being cele- 


brated this year. The article was printed in the Kentucky Register for 
July. 


The Filson Club of Louisville, Kentucky, celebrated on May 15 the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 


In Ohio the Archeological and Historical Society lost on February 23 
its efficient and beloved secretary, Charles B. Galbreath. Dr. Harlow 
Lindley has been elected to his place. 
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The Iowa Journal of History and Politics published in the Appril 
number an interesting article on “Glimpses of Iowa Statesmen” by the 
veteran librarian, John M. Brigham. The July number presents “Some 
Historic Sites of Iowa” by Jacob A. Swisher. 


The Indiana Magazine of History for March presented an important 
article by Dr. James A. James, author of the Life of George Rogers 
Clark, on “The Northwest: Gift or Conquest.” In this paper Dr. James 
ably presents his view that Clark’s conquest secured the Northwest for 
the American Nation in 1783. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


L. W. Burch (‘‘Reminiscences of My Sailor Days’), a resident of 
Madison, writes of his experiences on the Great Lakes during the eighteen 
eighties. 


James L. Sellers (“James R. Doolittle’), of the University of Ne- 
braska, contributes a chapter on Doolittle’s activity during the reconstruc- 
tion period. 


William George Bruce of Milwaukee completes his “Memoirs” with 
the present installment. 


Documents—Cing Ans en Amérique, excerpts from which appear 
in this number, is the diary of Father Anthony M. Gachet, O.M.Cap., 
while a missionary to the Menominee Indians on the Keshena Reservation, 
1859-62. Rev. Celestine N. Bittle, O.M.Cap., of Milwaukee, kindly sup- 
plied the introductory sketch of Father Gachet. The diary, which will be 
published in installments, was translated from the French by Dr. Schafer. 


The Gardner Letters (1836) were written by William N. Gard- 
ner, an early resident of Milwaukee, and by his brother Palmer Gardner, 
a Walworth County pioneer, to relatives in the state of New York. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING* 


Business SESSION 


The eighty-first annual meeting of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin was held in the Society’s staff room on 
Thursday, October 19, 1933, beginning at 2:15 p.m. Presi- 
dent Cousins presided. 


Present: Emil Baensch, Fred C. Best, Marshall Cousins, Rev. 
John N. Davidson, Edgar Doudna, Mrs. Anna W. Evans, Mary S. Foster, 
Howard Greene, Lucien M. Hanks, John D. Hicks, Mrs. Arthur T. Hol- 
brook, J. T. Hooper, Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, Louise P. Kellogg, 
Edward Kremers, J. H. A. Lacher, Annie A. Nunns, S. M. Pedrick, Rob- 
ert K. Richardson, Albert H. Sanford, Joseph Schafer, H. A. Schuette, 
George C. Sellery, Walter M. Smith, E. B. Steensland, Iva A. Welsh—26. 

Attended as guests: Rev. Celestine N. Bittle, O.M.Cap., Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel H. Cady, George L. Collie, Mr. and Mrs. Forest T. Kellman. 


The president called the meeting to order. 
A tribute to Curator W. W. Bartlett, by Arthur W. 
MacLeod was read at this time by Superintendent Schafer. 


Samuel H. Cady then read a eulogy on the late Barton L. 
Parker. 


* The Proceedings of the eighty-first annual meeting of the State Historical 
Society are published herewith in condensed form. This is done in order to save 
the expense of the separate publication. 

The full report of the executive committee, the report of the treasurer, and 
the reports of the local societies are all on file in the library, accessible to any who 
wish to examine them. So, also, are the minutes taken down at large during the 
meeting of the Society and of the executive committee.—Eprror. 
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WILLIAM WARREN BARTLETT 


Tribute by Arthur W. MacLeod 


William Warren Bartlett was born at Presque Isle, 
Aroostook County, Maine, January 23, 1861, and died at 
Madison, Wisconsin, March 31, 1933, in his seventy-second 
year. On March 29 he was struck by an automobile, receiv- 
ing injuries which resulted in his death. His parents were 
Reuben Churchill and Ruth Ann (Cochrane) Bartlett, both 
natives of the state of Maine. His paternal and maternal 
ancestral lines were English. He was of the seventh genera- 
tion of descendants from Josiah Bartlett, the American pro- 
genitor of the family, who served as a private in the Massa- 
chusetts line during the Revolutionary War. 

William Warren Bartlett at the age of six left the Pine 
Tree State for Eau Claire, Wisconsin, which place continued 
to be his home until his death. He attended the grade and 
high school of that city, graduating in 1882. In 1885 he 
took a special course in architecture at the University of 
Wisconsin. He taught school during the winter season until 
he attained the age of twenty-three years. He was employed 
in the factories of Eau Claire, as a young man, holding posi- 
- tions of responsibility. He became a member of Hoeppner, 
Bartlett and Company, which constructed important build- 
ings in this and other states. Upon retiring from that com- 
pany he organized the William W. Bartlett Manufacturing 
and Building Company, and was engaged in that business 
until a short time before his death. 

In 1890 he married Miss Clara Towner at Trempealeau, 
Wisconsin. They had five children. He was a member of 
the First Congregational Church at Eau Claire. 

Mr. Bartlett was a Republican in politics, but by no 
means a partisan. He rendered effective public service on the 
board of education for a number of years, and for seventeen 
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years was secretary of the library board, and was its president 
until his resignation in 1982. He took an active civilian part 
in local matters relating to the World War. He was also 
president of the Chippewa Valley Historical Society. He 
greatly appreciated the honor of serving as a curator of this 
Society. 

He was much interested in the historical subjects gener- 
ally, but especially the history of the early settlement and of 
the pioneers of western Wisconsin. He was the historian of 
the Chippewa Valley. 

The Chippewa River rises near the Michigan line and 
flows diagonally southwesterly across the state to the Mis- 
sissippi. Its branches, like those of a great tree, reaching 
out for miles, floated saw logs in western Wisconsin to the 
mills. In the early days of lumbering, rafts of lumber were 
carried to market on its bosom. 

There was romance in the work of lumbermen. Cruising 
in the vast forests for timber, locating and entering it as 
government land, or purchasing it from the railroad compan- 
ies who had received it by grants from the United States to 
the state of Wisconsin to aid in railroad construction. Crews 
of men went into the woods in the early fall, walking miles 
into the unbroken forest, with a few tools, axes and saws, and 
builded their camps of logs. Scoops made by hand with an 
axe formed the roofs, shakes split from cedar made the 
bunks, and marsh hay the beds. The swamps furnished the 
moss to chink out the winter winds and frosts. Roads were 
built, timber felled, skidded and hauled and landed in the 
streams. In the spring the logs were driven to the mills by 
drivers or “River Hogs” as they were sometimes called. Here 
is where the mythical Paul Bunyan is said to have lived and 
logged. 

Mr. Bartlett was greatly interested in the lore of the 
lumbermen. He collected from three of the largest lumber 
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companies in the Chippewa Valley, papers and correspon- 
dence relating to their lumber operations, during the entire 
period of the great activity of that industry. Some of this 
material “Jean Brunet’s Ledger” appears in History, T'ra- 
dition, and Adventure in the Chippewa Valley, published 
by Bartlett in 1929. It is to be regretted that much of the 
material he collected was not digested and classified by him 
in his lifetime. We are, however, grateful to him for its 
preservation and in making it available to future historians. 

He was greatly interested in the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Wisconsin. The line between the lands of the Sioux of 
the River and the Chippewa was in the region about Eau 
Claire. He traced it and requested the highway commission 
of Wisconsin to mark these lines where they crossed federal 
and state highways. I have not learned what has been done 
further on this subject. It is a matter that might well enlist 
the activities of this association. The country claimed by 
these historic enemies, the wars waged over it, the final settle- 
ment of an age-long feud by an agreed line between their 
respective lands is of unusual historic interest. Its mark 
along our highways, traversed by thousands of tourists each 
year, would arouse an interest in aboriginal Wisconsin. 

William Warren Bartlett’s collection of historical data 
will be a source of information for future historians. In this 
he will live long after those better known during his lifetime 
are forgotten. He was a man of culture and refinement, and 
a good citizen. He was not a collector of wealth. His was 
too great a soul to lust after gold. He was beloved by those 
who knew him, and the world is better that he lived. We will 
miss his kindly face and cheery greeting, but take solace in 
the reflection that 


There is no death! What seems so is transition; 
The life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 

Whose portal we call death. 
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BARTON LESSEY PARKER 


Tribute by Samuel H. Cady 


Bart Parker was a rugged, industrious, painstaking, and 
honest lawyer; he was modest and unassuming; there was 
nothing of the bluff or bluster about him. He was not a trial 
lawyer; his practice was confined largely to business law; he 
had a practical business mind, made doubly useful to his 
clients because it was well schooled in the law; his judgment 
in corporate matters was good; his advice in the handling of 
estates was excellent; in both these fields he served a large 
and varied clientele with marked efficiency. He was helpful 
to his clients in counseling them not only as to the law but also 
as to their administrative problems. As a bank official he 
contributed to the stability of the institution of which, for 
many years, he was counsel, director, and member of its fi- 
nance committee; undoubtedly his conservatism and sagacity 
helped much in piloting its course so that it bravely and 
safely rode the rough seas during the recent economic storm. 

He had a logical and practical mind; he seldom permitted 
technicalities of the law to override his judgment or obscure 
his sense of justice; he was a straight thinker, which is an- 
other way of saying that he was intellectually honest. 

He was a good citizen, actuated by high ideals because of 
his knowledge of the fundamental principles underlying cit- 
izenship in a democracy; he was never active in politics as 
a party man, yet he discharged his duty as a citizen intelli- 
gently and fearlessly. 

He was meticulous in his personal integrity, morals, and 
business affairs. 

His love of local history supplied an avenue for intellect- 
ual diversion; he explored that avenue frequently and affec- 
tionately; he became history conscious, a quality possessed 
by relatively few of our people. 
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He was a faithful and understanding friend, a wise 
father, and a devoted husband. 

His love of the water and particularly cruising on the 
Great Lakes left an imprint, so that he carried with him 
something of the freshness and expanse of Lake Michigan; 
men are fitted for the combats of life as much by their play 
times as on the drill grounds; it has been said that the bat- 
tles of England were won on the football fields of Eton; so 
Bart Parker developed a poise and breadth of outlook from 
the water which he could not have acquired in the cloistered 
law office; the vast reaches of Lake Michigan and the un- 
impeded northeast gales that swept Green Bay, purged him 
of pettiness; they purified his soul; they broadened his vision; 
they gave him a detached and juridical attitude toward his 
problems. 

What constitutes success in life? There are many meas- 
uring sticks, but if industry, fidelity to one’s ideals, the faith- 
ful discharge of the duty which lies ahead, wholesome think- 
ing, and the love and appreciation of the great outdoors, con- 
stitute success in life, then Bart Parker’s life was a success. 


Business CONTINUED 


A nominating committee, consisting of Colonel Howard 
Greene, Messrs. R. K. Richardson and J. H. A. Lacher, was 
appointed to recommend curators to fill the places of those 
whose terms expired at the meeting, and other vacancies. 

The next order of business was the report of the treasurer. 

This was followed by the superintendent’s report of the 
executive committee: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The financial features of this report pertain to the fiscal 
year of the Society ended June 30, 1933. In other respects 
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the report deals with the operation of the Society for the year 
ending September 30, 1933. 


THE YEAR 


The following financial statement, together with the re- 
port of the Society’s treasurer, summarizes the use the So- 
ciety has made of its funds during the fiscal year. The ac- 
counts are designated Operation, Maintenance, Capital, and 


Special Appropriations for Binding and Shelving, and for 
the Museum. 








OPERATION 
RECEIPTS 
es BC E wscc chen enebesctsentneeesauseednececea $ 836.43 
State appropriation 1932-33, after waivers have been deducted ........ 58,260.00 
Received from University on joint account ...............eeeeeeeees 5,388.16 
ND I oi 6 ais ck coda ves ancvinenees cub eeoswesl $64,484.59 
DISBURSEMENTS 
OE EE PE Ee $56,737.18 
EL: +. cccerieserenetnentesesees 1,335.85 
EE GENE GUID: ov evcncccccccecevecescoocsesse 117.90 
a Mt pani a tage a a RP EE 526.24 
CE cn onccceccecseveseversscsnees 78.11 
POMS GI GUIIUEEE occ cer ccccsccccccrscccccccncesces 170.61 
Insurance, building and elevators ...............+.0e00: 1,799.85 
ES RE RT EO Ce ee Tee 133.90 60,879.14 
$ 3,605.45 
Less lapsing balance 1981-32 ............: eee eee cece rete ee eneeeeeees 276.84 
Net balance available for outstanding debts .............-.eeeeees $ 3,328.61 
MAINTENANCE 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand July 1, 1982 ........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $ 749.76 
State appropriation 1932-33, after waivers have been deducted ........ 850.00 


Total available for 1932-33 .......... bicnsseetsnnenne saseneoer tough $ 1,599.76 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
ES i ccavacdntnapaeebeembedsbahebudeeeerpees 721.03 
878.03 
i ED cicevicdebiccsbavedsscesdccnccesuctesees 595.22 
re Dv cvesestacntheessecseesncececesees $ 283.51 
CAPITAL 
RECEIPTS 
EE eT $ 219.37 
State appropriation 1932-33, after waivers have been deducted ...... 8,200.00 
re MES. oc cabs ena cbbeannssseueewseewae saad $ 8,419.37 
DISBURSEMENTS 
I i sce 6,589.01 
1,830.36 
ee ee eee ee Seer B BOED on ccc ccccccccnccesscccccesecceces 1,554.46 
275.90 
EY UNE EES dc cccccccessecncecvencsccesssvvesseeaseee 46.78 
Balance on hand September 30, 1983 ..............ccccesescccees $ 229.12 


SPECIAL CAPITAL FOR SHELVING AND BINDING 





RECEIPTS 
rr isin eck a bib ceeeensu bis éeee ke se bobeseuer $ 810.92 
ee GUNN SPD occ cccvevccscccccssscccsvccsevesscccesecs 8,000.00 
rr ee ek cok ena asaeaeeek saab eebeen sees soem $ 3,810.92 

DISBURSEMENTS 
SD hier eheasverwenedteveseenvoedseseesetaveseeed $ 197.00 
DE bh bnesbeGshecdGGhebhierdsueenetheenenesesaces 2,746.26 2,943.26 
867.66 
BOD Dein Hatamse BOSNSS ..wwccccsccvvccccccccccccccsccscvcveses 415.62 
BED cceccccdccscecncoecccscesesvesseoed $ 452.04 
FINE FUND ACCOUNT 

RECEIPTS 
I re ee eT er eee $ 218.86 
Appropriated receipts 1982-83 ..........eceeceeeeccccccceccecececees 88.82 


WITTITITITIT TITTLE eee $ 3801.68 


Total available for 1932-83 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
ED cei ceicctnd dchciaersensseNennastese$a6edend-bunebauns 41.61 
I Ne SOE TOG ons 65k. o's cwcc svesicvcaccecuivedenceenenes $ 260.07 
MUSEUM 
RECEIPTS 
RR AU ORE Oi BOD 6b cckdbcdesvinvecvensatawsevasaneupeeces $ 952.99 
State appropriation 1932-33, after waivers have been deducted ........ 500.00 
"1,452.99 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Betiemans emt CaM oon ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccrevesscessecees 352.86 
Balance available, though no appropriation was granted for the 
GE TEI. occ ccccccesccearcscnnsvocescesevcsscsensces $ 1,100.13 


The legislature of 1931 had allotted to the Society un- 
der the head of operation fund, the sum of $65,000. The 
emergency board reduced this, for the second year of the 
biennium, practically by its legal limit of 20 per cent of 
moneys appropriated for this activity. The enforced reduc- 
tion was absorbed by a schedule of salary waivers which 
have been in effect since July 1, 1932. 

The governor, in his proposed budget presented to the 
1933 legislature, assigned to the State Historical Society for 
operation, $52,000, which was cut by the committee on 
finance to $50,000 and passed in that form. The book fund 
was also drastically reduced to $5,000. Some added funds 
were granted under the head of maintenance because it was 
found necessary to replace the passenger elevator. There 
was no appropriation for the museum. 

The most serious problem which faced the Society was to 
find the means of continuing at least its most vital activities, 
within the means at its disposal, and, if possible, without dis- 
charging useful members of the force who depended for their 
living upon the work they performed for the Society. Un- 
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der these circumstances, it was fortunate that certain mem- 
bers of the staff had arranged to leave the Society’s service 
permanently, and several others desired leaves of absence 
.for varying periods. The total reduction in pay roll on these 
two accounts, and the saving made by exchanging the serv- 
ices of a retiring superannuated janitor for that of a half- 
time student assistant amounted to about $3,680. 

Fortunately the Society’s private funds had been so 
sedulously husbanded and carefully invested over a long 
period of years that, although some serious losses have oc- 
curred during the depression, the net decline of the aggre- 
gate private fund income does not yet correspond to the 
net reduction which the state legislature has made in the pub- 
lic appropriations. By transferring most of the amount 
ordinarily reserved for publication from the private fund 
incomes to the support of operation, the emergency was met 
at least temporarily. 

If no unexpected further losses from the private fund 
incomes shall arise, and if we shall be permitted to use the 
full $50,000 appropriation for operation, the Society hopes 
to be able to weather the depression during the year 1933-34 
without further reduction of its working force and without 
salary waivers in addition to those reported one year ago. 

(The report also included remarks on necrology, and the 
year’s library activities. ) 


REPORTS OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


We are happy to report twenty active local historical 
societies in the state. 

The Beloit Historical Society ends its twenty-third year 
of activity next month. Historical window displays, museum 
exhibits, and story hours for children featured the year’s 
work at Beloit. 
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The Brown County Historical Society now has its own 
historical park, donated by Mr. T. A. Pamperin of Green 
Bay, where during the year an excellent well has been bored, 
named the “Ella Hoes Neville Well.” 

In spite of financial difficulties and loss by death of sev- 
eral of its most active members, the Burlington Historical 
Society carries on, planning a centennial celebration of the 
founding of the city of Burlington, and preparing an index 
to its documents collection. 

The Fond du Lac County Historical Society held its an- 
nual meeting in June in the form of an early historical page- 
ant in which the different nationalities and episodes in the 
history of that county were depicted. 

The Kenosha County Historical Society brings the sev- 
enth year of its existence to a successful close. Its programs 
feature well written articles by Kenosha County people con- 
cerning early days and settlers. 

The La Crosse County Society continues its good work. 
Excellent papers are read at its meetings, and articles sup- 
plied for the local newspaper. 

The Langlade County Historical Society is among the 
most active of local societies. A meeting is held every month 
at which historical papers are presented, and interesting ex- 
hibits are also prepared. 

The Marinette County Historical Society, among the 
younger local societies, gives a favorable report of its activ- 
ities this year. A beginning has been made for a Marinette 
County museum. 

The Outagamie County Pioneer Association held its an- 
nual meeting on February 22, at which business was trans- 
acted during the morning and a program held in the after- 
noon. 

The outstanding event in the year’s work of the Sauk 
County Historical Society was the banquet at which Miss 
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Susan B. Davis of the University of Wisconsin spoke on 
“Our Wisconsin.” 

The Superior and Douglas County Historical Society 
reports that its society is creating considerable local interest, 
that its membership is increasing, and that its historical col- 
lection housed in the courthouse is growing. 

Another newly organized society, that at Watertown, 
reports an enrollment of fifty members, and the beginning 
of collecting activities. 

The Waukesha County Historical Society, one of the 
largest and most active in the state, continues its interesting 
program meetings at various points in the county. Its mu- 
seum, under the custodianship of Curator Lacher, has been 
completely catalogued and is visited yearly by many hun- 
dreds of persons. 

The main project of the Winnebago County Archeolog- 
ical and Historical Society during the past year was the dedi- 
cation of a marker in front of the oldest house now standing 
in Winnebago County. Eight public meetings were held at 
which papers were presented. 


ELECTION OF CURATORS 


The nominating committee recommended the reélection 
of the curators whose terms expired at the meeting; the 
election of Mr. Spencer Haven of Hudson to take the place 
of Mr. W. W. Bartlett, deceased; Mr. William L. Evans 
of Green Bay to take the place of Mr. Barton L. Parker, de- 
ceased; and Mr. Harry Sauthoff of Madison to fill the va- 
cancy caused by Professor W. A. Scott’s removal from the 
state. 

A motion was made and seconded that the secretary be 
instructed to cast the unanimous vote of the meeting for those 
named in the report of the nominating committee. Carried. 
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There being no further business, a motion was made and 
seconded that the meeting adjourn. Carried. 
Meeting adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


Immediately after the adjournment of the annual meet- 


ing, the executive committee was called to order by the presi- 
dent. 





